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TUFTS ‘COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
nd 

wiles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating inf uences 
of the city with the retirement of the country 

Expenses moderate. Liberal old te students: by 
a and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


‘ered: 
1. of genes for the degree 


of A 
ie we al course of four for the of 
B. Ph. (The sine ¥ 


e work in the place 
a An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


graduates—four years for all po 

E: tions for admission 22d and 

red pipe tnd 
Pror. CHARLES E. E. mY Sec’ 

59 College Hill, Hill, ‘Mass. 


FRENCH NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 


It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 


close August a4th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 
course. 

For a programme of the Institution, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 

70 tf Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


Elocution during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
For Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
vanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as to Vocal and Recitation. 
Chartered h, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both sexes ad- 
mitted. Spring term o opened April 24; Summer term opens 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


European Education. 


wan tte wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the u 
will be received into the family school of M e ALIDA 
— of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
employed in the instruction of the children of the 
fami , and is wife of the Questor of the MSc of 
irther information ress HERR POLENZ, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


The Elocutionists’ Manual 


For 1876, latest and Dia- 


varie ro) 
igo pages.. Sent on rece’ 35 cents. 
PSHORMAR & Co., 
NATIONAL ScHooL EtocuTion AnD Oratory, 
m 1418 Chestnut Street, Phi phia, Pa. 


A. B. JUSTICE & CO., 
N. W. Corner of Fifth and Commerce Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Dealers in BLACKBOARD, SCHOOL, COUNTING- 
HOUSE, and LOG SLATES. 


Samples on exhibition at the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, 
75 Centennial Grounds. d 


EI OCUTION. MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of 
} Culture, gives 


tion to defective speech. erences 
Murdoch, Stacy Bester, of School of 
S tion. Address: 


BOSTON, MASS., 


JUNE 24. 1876. 


A Valuable Addition to Pedagogy. 
LECTURES and PROCEEDINGS 


American Inst. of Instruction,\& 
PROVIDENCE, JULY, 1876, 


LECTURES. 


What Next in the Common School? 
By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 


Organization of School Faculties : 
Samuel Eliot, 


The Place and Work of Academies our System ef Edu- 
By S. S. Greene, LL.D. 
Doctors Teachers: 


Anna C. Brackett. 
Pronunciation : t Have Teachers to do 


about It? By J. A. Shaw, A 
The Teacher an Educator: sabi aie 
Theory vs. Practice in Classical Stuy 
By 


Classical Study and Instruction : 
By Noah Porter, LL.D. 


A volume of 162 pages, 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, Address 
F. B. SNOW, Boston, Mass. 


TO TEACHERS, EVERYWHERE! 


Our Home Hygienic Inetitute, Dansville, Living- 
ton County, N.Y., is one of the most delightfully situated 
establishments of a ‘sanivary wature, that exists in the Unite’ 
States. It is just the place for Teachers to visit and recu- 


perate during their summer vacations. They can get pure | — 


air, soft water, healthful food, freedom from 
fashion, excellent society, thorough quiet,—and 
can learn how to live without sickness; or, if sick, how to 
get well. Over twenty thousand persons have been 
under the professional oversight of its physicians. Teachers, 
Clergymen, Editors, and Publishers of Newspapers can, on 
application, have special terms, though prices are moderate 
for all invalids and visitors. 

Circulars, and fine steel engraving of the Cure and its 
Cottages, will be sent /rce to all who ask for them; and the 
best of references, if desired, will be given. 


75 ws JAMES C. JACKSON. 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it; 
among others, Prof. Newton of 
Yale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- 
€ lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 
Yale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 
of Yale College, Prof. Rockwood 
of Rutgers College, Prof. Hil- 
haan’ ard of the Coast Survey, Hon. 
. G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board of Education, and many others. It has been pre- 
ed with much care, and is a up in a variety of styles. 
The DIAGRAM gives a full Fength Meter, and an English 
for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, alee, 
approximate equivalents, etc. 

_ n order o ut these Diagrams into all the advanced 
classes i in our schools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single bye arm sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, or a full 
set of all bas for One Dollar. Address 

75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


Summer Board. 


Teachers wanting a quiet home during the Summer vaca- 
ae can be eqocmmnodanet at the Eaton Family School. 
jon thirty the Old Colony Rail. | 

es oston on ony 

aon ‘Address AMOS H. EATON, Principal,” 


Summer Board. 


of country t dri 
bosting Behing. ‘Accommodations or for 
by making early application. Terms fr oo to 
AMES R. SMILEY 
$5.00, eek. Address J North Sutton, 


Wel in vaca ital No lumber. 
on By H. R. _M. For sale by HAMMETT, 
37 Brattle Street, Boston. $3 


Read terms on page 7 of this paper. 


Colleges, and general exhibitions. Prices: One copy, 25 ¢; 


adopted and extensivel last Six Vears by the 
Boards of ta in New York, and 
many Cities, Towns, yt SCHOOLS. 

and Stationers keep them (safle). N. SILICATE 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


Terme { ten 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
RSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW 


YORK, 
Medical De tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 96. East 26th street. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, , Medical De; 
announcement apply to Dr. R. 


Dean, P. O. Box sigh Philadelphi 


BOOK SLATE » tot Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &e. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa The 


6oth opened Sept. r4th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
rst in coun Departments: C Scientific, 
Biblica’ y.—Address Rev. Lucius H. 
D.D., ident. 55 = 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight and Schools. 
Bite tak ane Address the Dr. D. 
PATTEN. §2 
Betsrr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
+ logue address President A. L. Cuarin. Sims 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d bane oe in June; next session begins 
Sept. _For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. 


COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
his both sexes. Address the President, J . Steone, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
D*® Classical, Scientific, Mo. of 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


NOX COLLEGE, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further informati 
25m BATEMAN, Pres’ t. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMaAN. 


COLLEGE, ine Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Preside Huveert. 


COLLEGE, Mari 
ave. iogue, ete., | address the President, I 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Ti. 
rticulars address C. H. Fow:ar, D.D 
Coll. and Science —Prof. D. A. RM. Dean. 
College of Tec Marcy, 
— s College of Liter. M. "Soule, 
eof Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
BB, Se LL.D. 
aw—Hon. 
College of Medicine — Davis, A. 
Preparatory School — Rev. AM. bs Dean. 
Conservatory A. Mayo, irector. 1622 


== UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
V catalogue, etc., address the President, | M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

This University has now the followi wg me 

operation; College of Liberal Arts—E De 

LL.D., Chancellor. Medical C. —F. 

Dean. College ‘of Fine Avts—G. F. A.M mw 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the ‘months 

of February and March, which may be attended 

students. Also, a Normal Institute in Dra aintin 

and the of Fine Arts, especially designed for T 

ers in the during the Summer vaca- 

tion, in ul 

tion, po E. O. Haven, 

CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 

lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
T Boston). E. H. Carin, President” F ‘or Catalogue and 
address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, enn 25 


Un OF VERMONT, and ~—_ Agricult’] College, 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


UN. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
containing courses 


Arts and Science, to C. Sonie LED. Provost, or 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Three ceurses of — Classi 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New _- Conn. Forcatalogues 
7 and information address the Secretary. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


A and closes in \ 
May 


study ; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate | unrivaled. 
COLLEGE, Hanover, .H. Ad 
the President, A. D. Smitx, D LL.D. 
OWA » Grinnell, lowe. Fore etc., 
address the "President, F. Macoun, D. 
LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERAITY, 
Cha: Ji. J. M. Grecorvy, LL.D., t. 
COLLEG F AGRICULTURE, 


SCIENTIFIC. SCHOOLS. 


Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 


CQBANDLER SOIENTIFIC SCHOOL Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
R. R. RUGGLEs, Les, Hanover, N. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
practice. Address Prof. 


lege. Therough course. Field 
Cc. C. STALey, Schenectady, N. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
LAND, », Secretary, Boston, 16 az 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL Scientific scientific Dep. 
of Lafayette , Easton, Pa. Address T. 


RENSSELAER INSTITUTE, 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof, G. _J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


WABRERERX | ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of ‘Technology, d other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. , BURBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE ENST. of 
Address Prof. 0. THo Worcester, 


INSTITU TES. 


OTTAGE HILL 


D 
For circulars, address 
I 


udson). 
/RTSBLL, Prin, and Prop’r, 


ARY von YOUNG 
Mass. A home School of excellent advan. 
Cuares C, _Bracpon, Principal. _ 


NEW . LEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Srratron, A. A.M., Princ. 


MAPLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and and artistic advantages 
superior, Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, for Yo Ladies, 

nfessedly one of the seminaries for ladies i 
New England. Send for catalogue. Prot, H 
Greens, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Unian. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., rincipal. 12 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes in Che 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesley Mase 


EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Prindipal, New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. _ 615 


PREPARA TORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


A ACADEMY, Founded by 

Prest. dams. Be College in the 

most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 

BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spaucpune, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 Z 


prepared over 600 en 
W.S. Smyru, Cazenovia, N. N.Y. 


twenty-one years of age. both sexes all 
sections of Goon +r Department. 
AND CLASSICAL. SCHOOL, 


dence, R. I. Prepares for Coll Scientifi 
and Business. A new school beliding, i School 


modern iances, including apparatus, La 

nasium, &c. Fifteen experienced and 

teachers. ugh instruction. For catalogue address 

Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 zz 

17 oak year anaes opens in August, closes 1876 

in May. or Scientific instruction. A 

limi boys received the at $275. This 

t designs to accommodate paren’ 

sirous 


their sons in a good. schoo 


address Preceptor, Aug) 
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NEW-ENGLAND YFOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. D. Braxesies, A. M., 


Principal, East Greenwich, R. 63 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address Atsert B. Watxins, Ph. D. 
MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 

ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaur, Superintendent. 56 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic 


Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prircipal 


courses of study: ~goey Literary, and 
Scientific. Address oy F. Grirri, 51 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- : 


ing. Apply to H. T. td Principal. 70 2z 


Mass. For particulars address M.C Stespins, A.M. 


HOME for Deaf Mutes. 

Teaches Articulation and Lip- Reading. Address, 

Z. C. Wurerie, Mystic River, Conn. 7o tf 
EST NEWTON and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Avian, West Newton, Mass 5122 


tstown, N. J. Three 


1 tate. 10 
Ww. W. 7 ARNER, Principal. 


W SEMINARY, 
Complete in its equipments for 


Classical und Scientific 
Apply to M. Hensuaw, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 

The Fall term opens on M 
at 2:00 o’ clk. P. time a new 


of C 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
pound interest 


Mutual Life Ins. 


OF NEW YORK. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


SlAssets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85, 000, | act 


issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFIOE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Amount of Policy 85,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ........--++.+ $11,099.15 
31 Premi at each, 


$1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 


AMOS D, SMITH, 84, Gr 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


present Senior priate on Friday, 1876. 
CARLETON, Principal. 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural 
Ve. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 


PROVIDENCE, R 
February, 1876. 


and Advanced 
for Circular 


or in 
Or T. B. Stocxwett, C.P.S., 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Director. 


Fer circulars address the Curator, at the 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
M STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russe.t, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For catalogues address 
ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter iq 
held merely for accumulation. T+? * 


ad what buy when 
you ; stop 


Common Sense and Fair Play 


in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 


NEW PLANS devised by SHerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre-|M 


1 
This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 


the Reserve. 


This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 


payment of uniform annual premiums, guarantecing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 


= 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use In the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
the stone clate has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these all scaly imitation | 

of the test importance. ey are the imitation 
that will stand the of 
without the surface being injured besides Light, 
without the surface injured, ng % 
These valuable 


sed with the cannot fail to it it 
the slate that wll be ip general in all the schools. An 


No. 1—s Inches, mang 


schools. furnish paid) on 
of the marked against sine” 


AMERICAN TABLET co., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVEE 200,000 HAVE BEEN 80LD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of thie Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, O 


class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, and 
columns for number of ae. = te the o ite ide a 
twenty-two spaces, ruled Composition tion Ex- 
ercises, = it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the ever made. It will, if ya last for 


tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 


retail uction a lib- 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


School Apparatus 
E. EBS RITCHIE & SONS, 


Philosophical and Apparatus 

illestvation of t 

made a GHEAT HEDUGTI IN PRICES. 

ir catalogue paratus, designed particular’ 
for the requirements of Schools includes many pieces of late 
and improved ee ae ge Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, one especially 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 


WRIGHT’S PRINCIPIA 
Of Social and Political Science. 


Together, or any of five separate parts. 
Full analysis and 130 notices, and terms, 28 pp., sent free. 
Address R. J. WRIGHT, 
me Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


An Agent just cleared $199 fir Jirst three weeks selling 
LABORS OF LIVINGSTONE, 


Another $80, first six days, Over 50, ene copies ,, this 
standard Life of the Veteran 7 orer sald. 150,- 
000 more needed the people. of matchless in. 
terest, justrated, very cheap. A royal 
HUB. 


chance and terms 
BARD BROTHERS, Pa. ; Cincinnati, 0. ; 
68 m 


Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 
Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


One Hundred Questions Answered in ‘Ten Minutes, 


“ Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 


35 | best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Yohn D. Philbrick. 


Boston. r hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
BONNIE E E. AL CUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 29 Cornhill. 


H. B. & W, 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 
10 packs of 50 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, printed from nickel-silyer, sent by return mail for 
me ». Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my oa upon this. Oue lady, on visiting my 
office, says : hy, these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. | have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 


Greular, if you wish for cards; it = 
CANNON 
712 Washington, Street, BOSTON. 


Penny Songs 
Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every of 

the Complete sets cents. 

MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 


CENTENNIAL 
BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY 


Of the Great Men of the First _—_ Hundred Years of 
our Independence. The of America is her great 
men. Everybody wants to rea thee lives at this Centennial 
season. AGENTS WANTED. Agents selling histories 
should sell this book also. Everybody ee sit. The greatest 
success of the year. Send for circular. ?. W. ZIEGLER 


6s tf 


7234 


nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at & cO., 518 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
~| agement, cach year by itself, renewable at the close of any 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A. 


is posaible {3 and their ba i be fixed at as low rate as 
manship. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. | sear withent further medical examination. 


For ies only. 
_For catalogues address the P Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
The Spring and Samy De will begin Feb. 17th. 
sia 


NEW-ENG. NORMAL , MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
masts for and Pupils, com- 
ig & July 20th at East Greenwich, R.1I. Send for circu- 


TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 22 
SILICATE. 
Adamantine 
Easy to Erase, 


SILICATE 


‘LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 


Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Cash Capital $125,000, invested 


United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE Pres’ t. 
and Actuary. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice Pres’ 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


s. P. WARDWELL, Manager, 


NOW READY, 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


(FIVE CENTURIES! | 


A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 


he high re 
the ena E. S. = CHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty y 
When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation 

tus, 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on ap » 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
by RITCHIE & SONS of ot Fars 
manufacturers of Optical and Acousti 


and receive orders from Colleges and Sobdiodees of Lenses 


Manufactory 


in Brookline, Mass. 
Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A, 74 


Free Tickets 


FROM 


Boston to Philadelphia. 


See particulars on page 7. 7s 


The Greatest Selling Oentennial Book is 


OUR COUNTRY 


Not only complete in our thrilling history of 100 years’ 
ot a te in our thrillin, story of 100 
growth, but grand in descriptions of our great Lakes, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Curiosities, Natural Wonders, 
and all our Mighty Resources in Agriculture, Commerce, 
Minerals, Manufactures, form of Gover etc. His- 
tory and Description of America’s Greatest Nation 
and the Centennial Celebration, tyr, tllustr ated. 
No equal extant. Over 1200 p es, witha ‘CENTURY 
Phila. 


$40 to $120 wee alan wanted 
BBARD BROS., 
Cincinnati, O. ; Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68m 


FREE TICKETS 


Chicago to Philadelphia. 


Particulars on page 7 of this paper. 


| AMERICAN HISTORY! | 


persons | CONSIStINE Of Dialognes, Recitations, Tableanx, and Music, 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 


POR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 


GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


FREE TIGKETS to CENTENNIAL. 


particulars on page 7. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.” 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. | £7 


71 a 1 and 8 Bond St., New York. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon Boston. 


Unequaled as a Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the &c. 
Te the everworked brain-toilers and people of 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
——— ieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 

inducing prolonged and eshing sleep. They 
ver under su of 

27 32 BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
And to the best educational institutions of the coun 
the most durable and, in the the mest 
can never be . -¥ 4 any slated walls or cracking 
wood surfaces. ith such LATE BLACKBOARDS we 
all Ge best colleges and schools of New 
JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Dealer in enameled Slate Mant ~ 
Grates, Summer Pieces, &c., gente 


are 
and 
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Suggested by a Picture of the “Signers of the Declaration of Independence.” 


Roll back the curtained mist of years from off that patriot band, 
Till in the dawning vista of a nation’s birth they stand; 

And in the glance of high resolve, from each uplifted eye, 

Read there the purpose ef the soul to conquer or to die. 


O, not ambition’s lofty height the dazzling goal they sought, 
Nor wealth, whose golden splendors oft earth’s meaner sons have 


bought ! 
The hearts that throbbed for liberty knew not such Sordid chains : 


A nobler life-tide rolled along the current of their veins. 


Oppression’s giant rod was stretched upon our infant land, 

And well the stoutest heart might quail ’mid that devoted ban 
For wild the blackness of the cloud they ventured thus to b 
Before them stretched a dripping sword ; behind, a felon’s sihte, 


Yet, with unfaltering step, they close their country’s altar reund, 
And lay upon that altar there the “sacrifice unbeund.” 

“ All to this sacred cause we pledge,” e’en to our latest breath, 
The “ God of battles” lead us on to victory or death. 


Well might the hush of nations fall upon the list’ning ear, 
At that eventful hour when the patriot band drew near, 
And signed, perchance their coming doom, our “ Magna Charta ” 


now, 
And bound the wreath of human rights upon a nation’s brow. 


fime’s dial-plate has marked the hours! a century rolls away 
Since, cradled.on their mighty hearts, the infant nation lay, 
When, by the roar of battle led, they calmly took the front, 
The sponsors of their trust beside its dark baptismal font. 


God of our fathers! be to us God of the children, too! 

And let thy guiding pillar still light all our future through |! 
And as these prophets of the past recede beyond our call, 

Bid Thou on us, the prophets’ sons, their dropping mantles fall ! 


Salem, Fune 13, 1876. S. A. B. 


Danger in Our Public Schools. 


Probably few teachers are aware of the extent to 
which intemperance is fostered in our public schools. 
Many consider their whole duty to consist in the simple 
act of hearing recitations, punishing obnoxious scholars, 
and averaging the school-register. If some of these 
routine teachers will take the trouble to step around 
the back corner of their school-house at recess, investi- 
gate occasionally the contents of a scholar’s desk, or 
put a few skillful questions, he may become astonished, 
as I did, to discover the prevalence of tobacco-chewing 
and smoking and novel-reading among even the youngest 
of his charge. 

Here is the top-root of a great evil. Boys in a crowd 
do many things of which they would never think if left 
alone. _ Once let the idea get rooted in a school that it 
is a “manly thing” to smoke a cigar at recess, or chew 
tobacco or read a smuggled dime-novel during school- 


The best way is to write a pledge fer a limited time— 
Say ayear. Let it not be too sweeping in its require- 
ments, if you would induce many to sign it. I find thie 
following very satisfactory: “I hereby pledge my word 
of honor not to chew any tobacco, in any form, until next 
January.” Now carry this privately to all your girls 
and get their names upon it. It may seem absurd, but 
there is “method” in it. Next get the names, one at a 
time, of all the boys you feel sure of—making each one 
promise not to tell any of the others about it. 

If the rank and file of your little army of tobacco- 
users get a chance to talk it over together, you must give 
it up. Having now secured the names of all the girls, 
and of as many boys as you know will aid you, begin 
very cautiously to advance upon the enemy, 

Detain a boy after school, and tell him pleasantly that 
you have something to show him, but make him promise 
not to say anything about it to any one else. The confi- 
dence will please him. Then let him read the pledge 
and the list of names, and ask him if he would not like 
to join you. In this way you can scarcely fail of getting 
a promise from seven-eighths of your boys. 

If there be one of whom you stand in especial doubt, 
it has been found a good plan to let some of the other 
boys speak to him. There was one such in my school. 
I had no hope of reaching him by a personal appeal. 
I put the pledge into the hands of two or three of his 
friends, and asked them to get his name if possible. 
At recess they all came around him, and soon succeeded 
in persuading him to sign. The idea is to first get the 
movement popular. There are few stronger motives in 
eit the unregenerate boy-héart than a desire to “go with 
the crowd.” Get your “crowd” on the right side, and 
half the battle is won. 

As chewing tobacco is one of the surest and most 
common causes of an appetite for liquor, this easily got- 
ten promise will go far toward keeping many a coming 
man from being a drunkard. If all our teachers would 
spend an hour in this line of endeavor, I am sure they 
would feel that it was the most profitable sixty minutes 
that they ever “ put in.” CHARL. 


School Reminiscences in Europe. — No. III. 
WITH HOME APPLICATIONS. 


Friedrich Froebel was a genius, a philosopher, a 
German metaphysician, and it requires something of all 
these, a soupgon, so to speak, to enable one to under- 
stand him. “ Vudlum magnum ingenium sine mixtura 
dementia est.’ Uncouth in manner and dress, he was 
frequently misunderstood by those about him: an em- 
bodiment and living illustration of his “Doctrine of 
Opposites,” or the “Law of Contraries.” With the 
crystal light of inspiration, was the deep shadow of 
human imperfection, made doubly deep by the contrast 
—the spiritualistic coéxisting with the “ demonic.” To 
children he was child-like ; with them he was a child. 
They basked in the sunlight of his love: caught the in- 
spiration of his smile. From them the shadow was 
turned. He met them on the threshold of their exist- 
ence. The shadow pointed westward. Men and women, 
visitors and friends, often failed to comprehend him ; 
too often they groped in the shadow, and found him 
not. Happily he has had interpreters, and none so 
true and so faithful as the Baroness Marenholtz Biilow. 
She knew him personally, and understood him. Through 
her achromatic lens, his obscure, involved, and crotch- 
ety style —his weird handwriting — has been rendered 


so, one must be in sympathy with him, and inspired by 
him, as well as a master of the German language. 
Pestalozzi was his teacher. He recognized him as 
his master. , Pestalozzi dealt with problems involving 
children of the school age: Froebel, with those involv- 
ing infancy. Pestalozzi assumed that the mother, as 
she was the natural fountain of nourishment for the 
infant, so was she its true and best educator. Froebel 
believed that mothers too often, yes, generally, became 
mothers with little or no conception of the nature of 
the child, or of the philosophy of its normal develop- 
ment: that it was one thing to give physical suste- 
nance to a child, but quite another to develop the men- 
tal and moral nature aright ; and that, as it was quite 
impossible to instruct all the mothers of his generation, 
an attempt should be made to rescue the children from 
ignorant experiment, or the accidents of fortune. Pes- 
talozzi originated the true method of instructing by 
object-teaching : Froebel the true system of education, 
—the “ Law of Development.” Pestalozzi entitled one 
of his famous works, “Wie Gertrude thre kinder lehrt,” 
(How Gertrude teaches her children): Froebel, “ Kommt 
asst uns den kindern leben,” (O come, let us live for our 
children). These titles typify their distinctive labors. 
In the general interest awakened in Froebel and his 
work, let us never forget that master of object-teaching, 
and his master, Pestalozzi. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say, that had Pestalozzi not first lived, Froebel 
would have been impossible. No great and truly suc- 
cessful teacher has ever lived, who was not, to a de- 
gree, inspired by like principles, struggling to shape 
themselves into a perfect system, — but, too oft, in vain. 
Original, creative minds are rare indeed ; imitative, 
receptive minds are frequent. 
Returning to America in 1860, opportunity was sought, 
and in 1863 was found, to establish a kindergarten in 
connection with the English and Classical School at 
West Newton. Mrs. Louisa Pollock, by birth a Ger- 
man, was induced by Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen to under- 
take its charge. Mrs. Pollock is a lady of culture and . 
refinement, and with a mind singularly appreciative of 
Froebel’s philosophy. During that and the succeeding 
year, she published four articles in the “ Friend of 
Progress,” a New York monthly, explanatory of the 
kindergarten system ; and she also translated Lina 
Morgenstern’s “ Das Paradeis der Kindheit” (The Par- 
adise of Childhood), which, through influences easily 
understood, though not so easily proved, failed to be 
published. This, I believe, was the first pure kinder- 
garten in Massachusetts ; and, outside of German cir- 
cles, one of the first in the country. I had then visited 
many in Germany ; my eldest boy was with Mrs. Pol- 
lock, and I have since had two children in a kinder- 
garten nine months in Leipzig, Saxony, which I fre- 
quently visited ; and subsequently in the kindergarten 
department of Dr. Beust’s school, Zurich, Switzerland ; 
and I do not hesitate to say that I have seldom, 
if ever, seen a more charming kindergarten, or one 
more thoroughly and conscientiously taught. It has 
left an impression upon me and mine never to be 
effaced. Mrs. Pollock has since had her daughter, 
Miss Susie Pollock, graduated at the Normal Kinder- 
garten Training School in Berlin, and she is the pres- 
ent head of a kindergarten in Washington, D. C., and 
also has a normal class for the training of kindergarten 
teachers. 
Mrs. Pollock’s health and family cares demanded 
her retirement from severe labor in 1864, and the 


hours, and it is hard to eradicate it. 


intelligible. Few could translate him aright. To do 


school, as a pure kindergarten, was, for a time, sus- 
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pended. Miss Isabel Welchman, a woman of rare 
genius and knowledge of the pedagogic art, as well as 
of great experience, was found, who continued the 
school, with the kindergarten games, and in the spirit 
of Froebel, though not then with a thorough under- 
standing of his philosophy. So soon, however, as op- 
portunity offered, she joined one of the early classes at 
Madame Kriege’s Training School in Boston, and com- 
pleted the entire course. By some mistake, not yet set 
right, she failed to receive a dif/oma of graduation ; but 
she has gone on in the spirit of Froebel, patiently and 
conscientiously working, till, as if in illustration of the 
fact that genius is independent of parchment, she has 
to-day, in Boston, one of the purest and best kinder- 
gartens I have ever seen: in some respect, more like 
the German kindergarten than any, as each child has a 
real garden in the generous area in summer,—an in- 
variable feature in Germany, as far as my experience 
goes, and which was supplied, in at least, one instance 
in Berlin, in winter, by its connection through a simple 
doorway, into a conservatory. 

I would, therefore, recommend any teacher after 
truth, to visit this kindergarten in connection with 
others in Boston. Not that Miss Welchman, with her 
years of study and vast experience, has sounded all the 
depths of Froebel’s philosophy, “that,” the Baroness 
Marenholtz says, “will require another hundred years.” 
But she has certainly vindicated her claim to be an 
earnest, true, and most successful kindergarten teacher, 
which claim was called in question in 1869, and, in 
defense of which, I felt it my duty to come forward in 
an article in the Boston 7ranscript of September of that 


“The true teacher is born, not made.” Kindergar- 
ten training schools, like the State normal schools, are 
doing a great and beneficent work, but as she who 
passes all the examinations at either, pays ler tuition, 
and bears a good moral character, may claim a diploma 
as her right, it does not follow that every possessor of a 
diploma will be successful, or that such have the ability 
to sound even the shallows of the system. And who 
can arrogate to herself the apostolic power of the laying 
on of hands? Who, among our kindergarten trainers 
can trace to the magic touch of Friedrich Froebel ? 
Miss Kraus-Boelte, Miss Alma Kriege (not Madame 
Kriege), and Miss Susie Pollock. If there are others 
I am ignorant of the facts ; and these, but indirectly, of 
course. But what would Froebel say, if he were with 
us now, and should be told that his disciples were being 
persecuted, because forsooth, they could not trace to his 
magic touch? Would he not severely rebuke their 
over-anxious, mistaken, and officious disciples, and 
commend them to Jesus’ rebuke of his disciples, envi- 
vious of the miraculous powers of those who “ followed 
not after him ” ; or to Moses’ rebuke of the young man 
similarly exercised: “ Enviest thou for my sake? 
would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
and that the Lord would put His spirit upon them.” 

In Mr. Eggleston’s (in many respects) admirable ar- 
ticle, in the March number of Scribner's Monthly, he 
has, I think, unwittingly done injustice to some of 
the above-named kindergarten trainers ; certainly to 
Mrs Pollock, Miss Susie Pollock, and Miss Welch- 
man. I refer him for proof to the Friend of Progress 
Sor 1864, to Miss Pollock’s diploma from Berlin, and to 
Miss Welchman’s kindergarten itself. I would also 
most respectfully suggest to Miss Peabody that she 
should visit Miss Welchman’s kindergarten,—which she 
has never done since Miss Welchman’s preparation for 
her work was complete,—and to do this in the name of 

that jewel, Fair Play, as well as in the interests of the kin- 
dergarten cause. Her great talents are all needed to bat- 
tle against error and darkness, and should not be spent 
upon ber friends and fellow-workers, “for a house di- 


vided against itself must fall.” James T. ALLEN. 
West Newton, Fune, 1876. 


—A man of worth is like gold—never out of fashion. 


SUMMER. 


Dancing along the lands 
Green-gowned Summer has come, her robe spread out in her hands ; 
And to see her the morn wakes soon, and the evening is loth to go, 
Whilst the stars crowd thick in the sky to watch her in sleep below. 


_ To prepare for her coming, the sun 
Worked with a burning touch, and to-day all his work is done — 


The fields with their flowers are dressed, the grasses are long 
and soft; 


The birds have their song in the beeches, the bees their drone in 
the croft. 
You meet her in earliest dawn, 
Breathing most fragrant breath by the side of the blossoming thorn ; 
Laughing along by the streams, or pausing in valleys still, 
Or painting with tender tints the bare, brown rocks on the hill. 


Oft in the noon-tide heat 
She turns to the antique woods, where the dew lies fresh for her 


feet ; 
Where the green lights fall through the leaves, on couches of 


mounded moss, 
And the sway of a wind-swung bough throws shadow and sun- 
shine across. 


Then at the end of the day, 

Out at the edge of the sea where the waves plash cool in the bay ; 
And a pathway of gold is traced from the Palace of Sunset’s door 
Far over the heaving tide to the smooth, wet sand on the shore. 


Quickly, whérever she goes, 
Comes a warmer waft to the wind and a richer red to the rose; 
On the wave a bluer surge, in the orchard a whiter bloom, 
A brightening light for the sky, and greener grass for the tomb. 


Ever in full-flushed health, 
Gifts unstinted she flings forth from her broad-bosomed wealth 
Good for the sons of men; whilst Heaven, with vaults serene, 
Loops up its curtains of cloud and smiles on the smiling scene. 


Oh, for the Summer heart! 
Large and tranquil and glad, forever bearing its part 
In a whirling, ’wildered world, whose groanings shall some day 


cease, 
And a King shall rule over all, in a kingdom of Love and Peace. 
—Anon. 


June. 
BY S. P. BARTLETT. 


What name in Nature is so suggestive? It means 
all delight of green leaves in_ perfect days, mid scenes 
of indescribable variety. It is the note that sings of 
forest ways, — vistas under great oaks, which have de- 
veloped their velvet, crumpled clusters of fawn and pink 
into bright, green, broad, sinuous leaves, lifted high 
upon the strong branches, to meet the smile of sunbeams, 
while now and then a ray darts down the dark trunks, 
when breezes play and part the boughs, to break upon 
tender sprouts, and soft herbs and lightly-cut ferns, or 
twinkle in the mosses, or deepen the feather of a flit- 
ting bird, or touch our own shadow with its quick pen- 
cil, as we saunter. : 

We think, under these grand Oaks, of the greenwood 
rites of the old Druids ; for the very botanical name of 
the Oak — guercus — is an inquiry from guero, because 
the sylvan priests of the ancient Britons gave their 
divinations from this tree. The fruit, now just tenderly 
forming, has the very pretty scientific name of calybion, 
from aludbion, a little cabin. Within this small acorn 
cabinet “compacted lies” the germ of another mon- 
arch of the wood. The smooth, brown, ovate shell en- 
folding the cotyledons is protected by its imbricated 
cupule, whose rough carvings contrast so well with the 
polished nut. We may find them on the forest bank 
in autumn, under rustling leaves, cherished to the bosom 
of mother earth, until the life within shall spring to 
quick growth and visible development. 

How these beautiful Walnuts spread their great 
leaves to the sweet air! leaves odorous in them- 
selves, and so beautifully, brightly yellow in autumn. 
The leafets are five, or seven, upon long petioles, and 
very conspicuous. Its bark is curiously separated into 
long, flat scales, or plates, with loose, detached ends, 
which gives the trunk its rugged appearance. It names 
itself from carua, a nut, and is our favorite New-Eng- 
land shell-bark. 

Perhaps, as the soft breezes stir, and lights peep in, 
I can find, at the old oak’s root, a waxen-white Mono- 


tropa, forgotten here, by some small fay or faun, to 


our exceeding delight. It always seems to me of elfin 
mould, — so coldly white, so statuesque, and blackened 
unto death by mortal handling. It is considered of 
parasitic growth ; leaf, stem, and nodding flower are all 
‘of marble white. The flower has ten petals and sta- 
mens surrounding a large globose germ, which supports 
a peltate stigma. The whole plant does not exceed 
eight inches in height. 

We cannot overlook the Wintergreen’s aromatic new 
leaves, so thickly about us here ; the little spicy peren- 
nial, favorite of every child, and child of larger growth. 
Now it is in blossom. The flowers are drooping bells, 
tinged with pink, very delicate and lovely. These give 
place duly to the wonderful berry, part capsule, part 
calyx ; ripening through all Summer months, into the 
brisk Fall ; hanging bravely on its stout little axillary 
threads, until the plant is all hung with coveted plums 
of brilliant red, waiting for eager hands and lips. 
Here, also, is the Pyrola (from its pear-shaped leaves), 
whorled so prettily, coriaceous, and glossy ; and the 
little winter-lover — Chimaphila, or Princes Pine, — 
both so prized for evergreen leaves at Christmas time. 
Among the Wintergreen tribe, the two genera, Pyrola 
and Chimaphila, by some botanists, have been included 
under one. 

But a river, bright with beautiful reaches, winds 
through the landscape beyond these forest ways ; and 
leaving the oaks on our left, let us ascend a broad hill, 
and gaze out upon the view. It is a fair, clear, little 
river, hiding and seeking with soft green hills, and 
shrubby crags lifting groups of dusky pines to be out- 
lined upon the blue skies. It is deep and full in its 
course, so that its banks are wooded with luxuriant 
sweeps of trees, which have received of its refreshing 
flow, and give back beauty unstinted. June has tinted 
with indescribable perfection the hues of living green 
that blend and interfuse in the rolling waves of tender 
fokiage, near and far, diversifying its way. We could 
stand here long, for ’tis a whole twelvemonth since the 
landscape was so charming. 

But a few steps must take us to a little bridge, over- 
hung by a group of luxuriant Sugar Maples, whose 
shadows will be so sweet, penetrated by the mignon- 
nette of wild-grape flowers. This, Rock Maple, Acer, 
is rare in our vicinity, though common to the interior. 
It is very fine and handsome, with its large boughs of 
five parted palmate leaves, glabrous, entire of margin, 
and lighting into. such exquisite tinges of yellow and 
scarlet, with the whisper of autumn. Now, as we look 
up, we see their pale, sea-green underhue, and the ten- 
der, glaucous powder so easily dispersed. 

I spoke of the wild grape’s vine, Vitis Jabrusca ; see, 
they are wreathed and festooned repeatedly across the 
little mill-stream, to leaning branches of twisted sap- 
lings. The flower is inconspicuous, but intense in fra- 
grance. It will waft even to the crimson clover-slopes 
upon this breeze of the West. Another vine belonging 
to the same class, which is a common creeper upon old 
walls and fences, the Ampelopsis, guinguefolia, orna- 
mental from its spring-time, shining green, to its au- 
tumnal scarlet, also wreaths a decaying elm near us. 
It flowers in branched clusters of green petals, which 
change to tiniest grapes amid its smooth, quinate leaves. 
These little berries become a deep purple, later, and 
drop from their scarlet footstalks with very slight dis- 
turbance. The stems climb to a great height, sup- 
ported by radicating téndrils. Whoever has stood by 
the old stone mill at Newport, and seen how these cau- 
line radicles can cling to stone-work, will have gotten 
a good idea of its working-power, as well as of its wild 
beauty. 

What a dell of Roses, in hollow break and gorge, is 
blossomed below us, to the water’s brink! The spot is 
most beautiful. Behind us—not the ancient round- 
tower, the relic-problem of Newport’s trim park, indeed 
—but a brown, mossy old mill, like “the millers’ and 
the millers’ sons,” of Mary Howitt, into whose merry 


stream “the mountain Roses fell” ; and though our 


year. 
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American Adder’s tongue (Arethusa ophioglossoides ) 
doesn’t “ grow on the mill-wall,” but blossoms farther 
back, so lilac in the low pastures,—great ferns as green 
and graceful as England’s own, bend over those brown 
rocks, and a lakelet “peaceful as a dream,” shadowed 
by a giant crag, invites us to its borders, irresistibly ; 
while an ancient Buttonwood still lifts its enormous 
trunk, in spite of the decadence of years, as if deter- 
minate here to linger, albeit wrecked and splintered un- 
til its great leaves we can almost count. This is an in- 
teresting tree, for the few left us are relics of other days. 
Our present atmosphere or climate seems not to suit 
them. The leaves are broad and lobed, with numerous 
acute segments. On breaking off the petiole, the next- 
year’s bud is found concealed within its base. Its flowers 
grow in balls, or globular aments ; these are followed by 
long seeds fringed with a reddish down at base. The 
receptacle of the seeds, constituting the nucleus of the 
ball, is hard and woody, and closely enveloped by a reg- 
ular net-work, which may be easily detached. These 
hardy balls stay winter-long upon the tree, clinging to 
their tough fibrous stalks, a plaything for the north 
wind. 

A lightly-arched Elm, with sunny bright leaves, young 
and graceful, trifles with the breezes over our sweet 
lake. The farther shore is dense with dim Pines, and 
they tuft the swell that rolls up from its left, completely 
hiding a quaint old homestead we must get a peep at, 
nevertheless. We will follow these blushing bunches 
of Bouncing Bets,—Saponaria oficinalis—guiding us 
with no uncertain trail up the climbing road-way. The 
old folks love this blowsy country blossom, spreading 
its feathery rosettes over the bursting cylindric calyx, 
half smothering its firm, sub-connate leaves, and stout 
stalks. I can never be sure that the old ladies did not 
shake their snuff-box over these Betsy’s when they 
stooped to pluck a nosegay, for it smells to me so much 
of tingling Macaboy. 

A sweeter hint of the times that were, is in the Cin- 
namon Rose-bushes, straying to meet’ our nearer 
proach. And the rose-breath grows more delicious still, 
for here is the old, gray house itself, half over-grown 
with bushes and clusters of the old-time varieties, now, 
alas! getting so scarce! The low red Rose blows close 
to its walls, upon the terrace bank, such blood-red pet- 
als with a heart of gold ; and no more beautiful bud 
was ever seen than peeps crimson folded from its dark- 
green leaves. 

The gateway is hung with fragrant wreaths of blos- 
soming Woodbine. Tall White Roses, creamy of heart, 
peep into the broad-silled open windows, and the Dam- 
ask, silken of petal and sweeter of scent than any Rose 
in the world, is cherished here in little thickets of light- 
green leaf, and delicate pink bloom. A Snowball, full 
of years, sits in state within a cleared precinct sacred 
to itself. The perforated notched circlets of its radi- 
ating florets begin to drop frum its compact cymes, and 
snow the grass and drift to fleck the old Peonies, them- 
selves fluttering away. 

Blue-leaved Southernwood brushes our footsteps with 
its soft hair-formed foliage. It belongs to genus Arte- 
misia ; named to commemorate Artemisia II., queen of 
Caria, who erected a mausoleum to the memory of her 
husband, Mausolus. Truly, it has a far-away aroma, 
suggestive of mystic rites with gum and spice and drug. 

Campanula lifts her blue bells, wandering like a child 
at play, down the road-side ; and we linger to gaze 
upon tall white Lilies — Z. candidum, pure and still ; 
perfect as flower from Paradise. It is named is, 
graceful, on account of its beauty. The corolla is bell- 
form, glabrous within, satin, snowy. In contrast to its 
dazzling white, six anthers of gold are poised upon the 
delicate filaments. Perhaps the fairy-folk hovered in 
its corollas last night, and left their tiny slippers hung 
upon the stamens, But we must on, leaving Larkspur, 
Pink, and Pansy, Poppy, Mallows, Mint, and Balm of 
England, all ablow in the old garden. | 

We must on through the dimpled valley mid its nest- 


ling homes and fertile little farms. Soft crests of pur- 
ple wave over the grass lands; the heavy red clover is 
honey sweet. Daisy banks are all astir with golden 
shield and star of white, and buttercups rock in the 
breeze. Now we are nearing our resting-place, for 
Little Mountain looks down upon us as we ascend the 
winding way to his beautiful heights. Through count- 
less trees and shrubs and flowers, we can only wish for 
the power to sketch, our path lies. We shall get a view 
from the summit, which another paper must describe ; 
I can only say now, we shall see, even to a dark-blue 
gleam of the great Atlantic, where our little river loses 
her silver thread. 

In the shaded coveit where we will rest, how well I re- 
member reading “ Vid/efte,” a few years ago, before the 
delicate hand was stilled that gave so insuperably from 
the deep heart of “Currer Bell,” in spite of special 
grief and intimate trial, the burden and conflict of 
which she was so soon to exchange for the rest that re- 
maineth. She regretted that “in June her hills only 
confess to the coming of summer, by growing green 
with young fern and moss in secret little hollows,” 
while the purple moors blessomed far later; but 
what “ poetry comes by lines and stanzas into the mind,” 
— what poetry of Nature, as one recalls the exquisite 
pictures of scenery and sky she has left us in perpetual 
summer ! 


School Life in Scotland. 


We take the following from “Sketches of Aberdeen- 
shire Life” in the Schoo/master, as giving a graphic pic- 
ture of what many a northern country school was like 
in the old days : 

“The routine of the school never varied, from the 
morning I entered until the evening I left it. The 
schoolmaster opened the business of the day by prayer. 
This prayer was supposed to be an extempore one, but 
it was not so. It was the same, morning after morning, 
during the six or seven years that I remained at the 
‘school. Yt was very caréfully composed, and the lan- 
guage was both elegant and devotional, but the manner 
in which it was recited had nothing whatever about it 
to indicate that any religious or devotional exercise was 
being engaged in. The master stood behind his chair, 
which he seized at the top with both hands, and having 
tilted it over until it stood at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees on its hind legs, he began the prayer, re- 
peating it in a sing-song, matter-of-fact tone of voice, 
whilst he gazed around the school or out of the nearest 
window, during the whole time it lasted. Those of the 


the same amount of feeling as himself, so that there 
was an awful torrent of sound during the continuance 
of our morning devotions, as many of the grown-up 
lads tried to drown the master’s voice by their own 
vociferous bawlings. 

“This ended, the several classes were called up one 
after the other, and whilst they were reading or repeat- 
ing their lessons, the master was busy ruling the copy- 
books which lay in a huge pile before him for the day’s 
writing. This process was performed by means of a 
long piece of lead, called a pike, and a round deal 
ruler. I think that from long usage, this ruling of the 
copy-books had become almost an automatic operation 
on the part of the schoolmaster, for he never stopped 
for a single instant in his work, unless when a glaring 
error was committed by any of the scholars, when he 
would leave off for a moment to administer a few sharp 
raps with the ruler to the head of the unlucky offender. 
He seemed to know every lesson by heart, from that 
blundered through by the youngest scholar, to the more 
intricate ones repeated by the most advanced, and he 
had a wonderful faculty of detecting the slightest mis- 
take, and meeting it either with reproof or corporal 
punishment with promptitude and despatch. By the 
time that the reading lessons were finished, the ruling 
of the copy-books was finished also, and then the higher 


classes were attended to. Whilst the Latin lessons 


boys who could repeat it after him did so with much} 


were being gone through, the dominie sat, watching for 
mistakes, in his chair of state, but whilst attending to 
the mathematical and arithmetical scholars, he paced 
up and down the centre of the school, armed either 
with a round deal ruler, or a formidable leather tawse, 
with which he dispensed punishment with an impartial 
and unsparing hand. 

“T remained at school for about six years. During 
this period I made good progress in my education. I 
passed through a course of Latin, having read Caesar, 
Cornelius Nepos, Sallust, Ovid, and Virgil, besides 
having made some progress in mathematics, Whilst 
being initiated into the mysteries of the latter science, 
I was promoted to a seat in ‘the parlor.’ This seat 
carried a very desirable privilege along with it. Dur- 
ing the summer months the parlor boys were occasion- 
ally taken out by the worthy dominie, to get practical 
lessons in land-measuring and plain trigonometry. 
There was a field near the brewery, which was a very 
marvel of intricate lines and queer gushets and cor- 
ners. This field had been measured dozens of times 
every summer by every generation of parlor boys, and 
the exact measurement was duly recorded every time 
by the brewer in a pass-book, which he kept for this 
very purpose. The brewer considered it a very great 
joke to show this book to any one who was likely to 
take an interest in it. “I pay rent for twal awcres,” 
he would remark, “ an’ luok, for as aften as it has been 
measured, they never mak’ twal awcres o’t. In fact, 
they have never yet brocht if oot twice to the same 
thing.” 

“When we went on these measuring expeditions it 
was supposed that it was necessary to ask the brewer’s 
permission to trespass on his field; and for this pur- 
pose, we accordingly, in the first instance, made direct 
for the brewery. “Come to measure the Gushety park 
again?” was the invariable greeting which we received 
from the master of the establishment, when we made 
our appearance with the school chain and our slates 
under our arms. “I wonner fat ye’ll be making’t this 
time. It’s droothy wark gaun aboot in this hot weather, 
sae come yer wa’s in an’ get a skite o’ ale before you 
begin, an’ ye’ll maybe come a’ the better speed.” 
Whilst the boys got a supply of small beer, the master 
was taken to a more remote part of the premises, 
where, judging from its occasional effects, he was 
treated to more generous liquor. We then set to work 
upon our survey, and after perhaps an hour’s ramble 
through .the fields, returned in great spirits to the 
school, to work out the result of our measurements.” 


THE new French Minister of Education, in a speech 
before a numerous and brilliant audience in the amphi- 
theater of the Sorbonne, thus expressed himself on the 
subject of making education compulsory in the coun- 


try: “For some years many excellent minds have been 
occupied with what is doing in other countries in this 
respect. It is evident that the tendency is in favor of 
making education compulsory, and the example of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Switzerland, give much force to 
that opinion. As for us, we are resolved to march like- 
wise in that direction, but with prudence. But before 
making education compulsory, we must provide the 
means, by an increase of teachers and school-houses, 
for parents to procure education for the children. 
When this work is accomplished, when over the whole 
territory of France we shall have brought the school 
within reach of every head of a family, then we shall 
say, we must have education obligatory, the head of a 
family cannot refuse to his child the bread of the soul 
any more than he would the bread of the body.” 


— All the powers of the mightiest nation can never 
prevent bad men from doing wrong. The only way to 
diminish the amount of wrong in the world is to dimin- 
ish the number of bad men. I conclude, therefore, that 
every philanthropic and Christian view which we can 
take of the question, How shall our educational re- 
sources be distributed? points to a distribution of them 
which shall afford, as nearly as possible, an equality of 
advantages to all. Horace Mann, 
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LANGUAGE. 
THE CLASSICS. 


CAUSE. 

I. This modifier expresses some matter or circum- 
stance which is represented as the physical or moral an- 
tecedent to the action or state expressed by the word 
modified, and without which, such action or state could 
not have existed. 

II. Cause must be carefully distinguished from the 
following elements, which somewhat resemble it : 

1. AUTHOR AND AGENT: This element expresses a 
_ sef-acting power, under the control of an intelligent 
will ; while Cause is rather a mere fassive force. De- 
stroyed by the enemy (Agent); destroyed dy pestilence 
(Cause). 

2. Occasion expresses not the Cause of an act, but 
that which fermits or precipitates the action of the Cause. 
“ The flowers were frozen because the night was cold” 
(Real cause.) ‘“ The flowers were frozen decause they 
were uncovered” (Occasion). When the soldiers heard 
of the death of their commander, they were enraged. 
Occasion, for the cause of their rage, was not the hearing 
of his death, but the dea¢h itself. 

3. REASON expresses not the cause of an act, but 
the cause of one’s snowing it, or believing it, The 
flowers were frozen last night, for they are withered, 
(Reason. ) 

4. Evipence: This is substantially the same as Rea- 
son. It is that which enables the mind to judge of the 
truth or the falsity of a proposition. “He killed the 
man, for blood was found upon his clothes.” 

5. Proor: When evidence produces conviction, it 
becomes proof. “ He killed the man, for he was seen to 
stab him.” 

Thus Cause and Occasion may be said to be in some 
sense merely odjective,—indicating the antecedent of any 
effect ; while Reason, Evidence, and Proof are more 
properly sudjective, having reference to that which es- 
pecially addresses the mind. 

ENGLISH CONSTRUCTION. 


As the English construction for all the above modi- 
fiers is substantially the same, they need not be treated 
separately. 

I. The Word-form is generally either an Adverd, or a 
Participle agreeing with the subject of the proposition. 

Men are naturally sinful. Birds instinctively become 
mechanics. Having lost his property, he became. insane. 
He that lives upon hopes, will die fasting. Hearing of 
his son’s death, he became inconsolable. 


II. In the Phrase-form the prepositions with and dy 


are more commonly used. 

The prepositions im, on, to, at, for, from, of, through, 
because of, on account of, are likewise used : 

Palsied with fear. Exhausted dy hard labor. Sick 
of a fever. Finds health im carly rising. At the rebuke 
they fled away. Was speechless through fear. Was 
promoted for fis bravery. Sing praises for his goodness. 
Resigned on account of ifiness. Rejoiced because of their 
arrival. Congratulates them on their success. Killed 
himself in despair. “ Sorrowing, most of all, for the 
words which he spake.” ( Bible.) Fella victim to dis- 
ease. (Cause and Objects of Interest combined. ) 


III. The Clause-form is.— 

1. A Conjunctive Clause introduced usually by the 
connectives decause or since. The words, as, whereas, in- 
asmuch as, that, in that, for, and when, are likewise used. 

2. A Relative Clause used adjunctively, —that is, 
governed as a whole by a preposition. 

3- A Participial Clause used absolutely. 

4. A Participial Clause used adjectively, or adjunc- 
tively ;—that is, governed as a whole by a preposition. 

1. Studied because he wished to learn. Since he cannot 
stay, | must remain. He yielded, for it was useless to re- 
sist. He was blameworthy, in that he injured his friend. 
As he had paid his fare, he thought it best to proceed. 
The harvest was small, for there was an carly frost. He 
rejoiced that you were present. “Whereas it was in thy 
heart to build an altar, thou didst well.” ( Bibi.) It will 


probably storm soon, for the mercury falls rapidly. 
(Evidence :) We know that it has rained, for the ground 
is wet. 

2 Depressed at once, both dy what they felt, and by 
what they anticipated.” (Dr. Smith.) He ought to 
favor a measure, which (since it) benefits the whole 

3. A storm arising, they put into port. His fever 
Zeaving him, he soon recovered. 

4. “A dark spot is often formed, dy the coloring 
matter being drawn toward a central point.” (Darwin. ) 
“ Hume told me, that from Horner not knowing anything 
about the loading of pistols, he had been obliged to help 
him. (Zhomas Moore.) On Crabb mentioning Dudley 
North, he inquired about him.” (Occasion.) (Moore. ) 
“The plan of Julius was changed in consequence of this 
ship being found in harbor there.” (Connybeare and 
Howson’s Life of Paul.) The seamen might be detained 
there, dy the wind continuing in the same quarter. 
( Lbid. ) 


MATHEMATICS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— We receive many solutions and answers to ques- 
tions, after solutions and answers to the same have been 


published. We hope the fact that these are not ac- 
knowledged, will not lead their authors to discontinue 
their favors to this department.—Eb. 


— “H. S. B.” asks for “a popular demonstration of 
the reason why the degrees (of latitude) are longer at 
the poles.” 

Ans.—(1) The degrees of latitude are not longer at 
the poles. (2) They have no length at all, either at the 


poles or anywhere else. (3) The distance between two 
places on the same meridian, and differing from each 
other in latitude by one degree, is greater the nearer the 
places are-to the pole of the earth. (4) Zhis fact can 
be demonstrated by observations upon the latitude of 
different places, and the reason for the fact can be 
stated. This we will proceed to do, first explaining 
what we mean by the first two statements above. 

The degree is the unit of measure for angles, and for 
angles only. It cannot, therefore, be said to have 
length. There never will ceaSe'to be confusién in the 
minds of students in such matters as latitude and longi- 
tude, until teachers stop this confusion between degrees 
and units of dength. There is no more similarity or con- 
nection between these two kinds of unit, than between 
a minute (of time) and a mile, or aguartand a foot. Lat- 
itude is an angle, and not distance. The latitude of a 
placeis the angle made by a vertical line at the place, and 
a vertical line on the same meridian at the equator. As 
these vertical lines are perpendicular to the surface of 
the earth (being the direction of a plumb-line), the 
angle made by two such lines on the same meridian 
would be the same as the angle made by two tangents 
to the meridian at the given points. Now, if a person 
start at the equator and walk directly toward either 
pole, his vertical line will change its direction; and when 
it has changed one degree, then his latitude is one de- 
gree. The distance he may have gone has nothing to 
do with it ; but if he note the distance he travels for 
each degree of change in latitude, he will find that those 
distances increase as he approaches the pole. The 
reason is, that the earth is flattened at the poles, giving 
it the shape of an ellipsoid generated by revolving an 
ellipse about its minor axis. The meridians, therefore, 
curve more rapidly near the equator than near the pole ; 
and as the vertical line is perpendicular to the merid- 
ian, it will of course change its direction faster where 
the meridian changes ##s direction faster. 

We have given this extended explanation because we 
believe it to be very important that such matters should 
be correctly taught at the outset, and because we be- 
lieve that not one in a thousand of our teachers are 
teaching this subject correctly. Our scholars learn in 
the common school, from their geographies, that lati- 
tude is distance north or south of the equator ; and when 
ae get to the high school or academy, itis reiterated ; 
and if in the subsequent course in geodetic surveying 
and astronomy, they are told it is not so, they open 
their eyes in amazement at what they suppose to be the 
ce or audacity of their teacher, and then prepare 
themselves to defend their former notion ; and it can 
only be beaten out of them with a club (of facts). More 
than this: we presume that half the teachers who read 
this will need similar treatment to eradicate from their 
own minds the old and erroneous notion that latitude is 
distance ; and we hereby request all teachers who have 
been accustomed to teach that latitude is an angle, and 


sible roots. 


equations should give 
When the solution of a problem is effected in a general 
manner, we ought to obtain all the quantities, real or 
imaginary, that will satisfy the given conditions. 
thing short of this would no 
tion.— Ep. 


Now, subtracting leaves 4? = a?-+- 


not distance, to send in their names, and we promise to 
write an eulogy on the life and character of each.—Ep. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—Robinson’s Algebra has the following : 
The sum of three numbers in geometrical progression 
equals 13, and the sum of the first and third multiplied 
by the second equals 30: what are the numbers ? 

This gives us by one formula, 

(1) #+V xy +y= 13. 
(2) Way (x + 9)=30. 

Placing the two values of W xy equal, and reducing, 
we have x+y=10 or 3. Taking x-+y= 10, and 
equation (1) gives V xy =3 and xy=4Q, in which the 
value of x is 1 and y, 9 or vice versa, and the progres- 
sion is complete as he gives it. 

But take «+ y= 3, and equation (1) now gives 


WV xy = 10, or xy= 100. Comparing x+y—=3 and 
xy == 100, we see an absurdity ; and if we proceed to 


solve for x and y, we find, as we should expect, impos- 
(m) 


Or, solving for x and then substituting for y, we get 


; ¢, when the surd is added to 3 


for the value of x, it must be subtracted to obtain the 
value of y; while, when both are solved for, they are 
both exactly alike, and we should expect to take what 
we call the first values of each together. 
one explain how equations solved by accepted prin- 
ciples give both rational and impossible roots? or, in 
other words, where the fallacy arises which-makes the . 
sum of two quantities three and their product one hun- 
dred? 


Will some 


J. M. P. 
(1) When these two are solved for x, and then for y 


independently, there can, of course, be nothing to deter- 
mine which roots are to be taken together ; but when 
they are solved for x and then the values of y found by 


substituting the values of x, the signs will take the order 
in which they are to be used,—that is, the upper signs 
are to be used together. 


(2) There is spore Hers. = or inconsistent that 


th real and imaginary roots. 


Any- 
be a complete solu- 


Mr. Editor :—*“J. A. G’s” demonstration of the pons 


asinorum, if 1 remember correctly, is a modification of 
one in an elementary book by Prof. Alpheus Crosby, 
which I will present in my own way. 


Let a, d, represent the sides 
of a right triangle. Construct 
the square of the hypothenuse 
(47), extend @ and d@, making 
a’ =a, and d’=d; then com- 
plete the circumscribed square 
But 
the four triangles formed are 
equal, and their sum is 2ad; 
hence 4? +- 2ad==a? +- 2ad-+- a’. 
. E. D. 
From this demonstration grew the one presented over 


my initials (No. 15, Vol. II.), but which I have since 
seen in Perkins’s Geometry (1850). 
confirmation of Solomon: “The thing that hath been, 
is that which shall be.” 


Here we have a 


S. R. 


Mr. Editor :—Is the ratio of 6 to2,3 or}? Ifa 


pupil gives either one of these as the equivalant of 6 : 2, 
would you give him credit for a correct answer ? 


SQUEERS. 
Ans.—It is either 3 or 4, but not both. Classes 


should be taught one way or the other ; and whichever 
way 4 are taught, they should be expected to an- 
swer.—Ep. 


Mr. Editor :—My solution of Problem LXIII differs © 
slightly from that of “ E. H. C.” (April 1). 
comple Square, gives (5), 4y* by? +- 4 == 259"; 
whence y= + 2 or +4, and «==3 or —9, and 96 or 288. 
P. S.—I think Problem LXIV needs emendation, in 
order to give rational values. j. ®& R. 
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Mr. Editor :—On page 197 of the Journat for April 
22, is a request for a proof for the rule for finding the 
area of triangles. If your correspondent refers to the 
rule used when two sides and their included angle 
are known, or when the three sides are known, he will 
find it demonstrated in Davies’ Legendre, pages 348- 
350. I will send the equation, as it may be more con- 
venient to find the proof in some other book. 

In the triangle 4BC let 4D be drawn perpendicular 
to BC. Let Q be the area. 

R: sin B :: BA: AD. 
AD = 24 xX sin B Om 


R 4 2 
Radius being 1, Q = de X sin A. Sin 4d = Q sin 
%A cos %A. Hence SC sin %A cos KA. 
Substituting the values for sin 4¢.4 and cos }¢ A found 
in trigonometrical formulae, we have, 


5 (s—a@) (5 —4 (s—o). 


Cc. P. T. 


Mr. Editor : —Can any of your readers favor us with 
a geometrical (not algebraic) demonstration of the fol- 
lowing problem? 

What is the area of a triangle, the sides of which meas- 
ure (a), (6), and (¢) feet respectively ? INQUIRER. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


*‘Had Rather.” 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Says “A Lover of Pure Old English” (JourNAL, No. 72, p. 
257), “ The true explanation is given by a late American writer on 
English Grammar. In his ‘Grammatical Synthesis: the Art of 
English Composition’ N. Y., 1876, (p. 141), he says: “J had 
rather walk than ride is equivalent to / would rather have walking 
than riding; had being the imperfect used to express a contin- 
gent judgment, and equivalent to would have.” 

Now, as would, when the verb refers to the subject of the 
thought, is the leading verb of its preposition, if “I had rather 
walk than ride ” is equivalent to “ I would rather have walking than 
riding,” then is not wos/d in this equivalent equivalent to wou/d, 
will? and does there not thence follow a resolution of woudds, ad 
infinitum? And is it meant that this use of Aad is equivalent to 
would have as now employed, or as employed when the combina- 
tion Aad rather was originally made? But it must be conceded 
that J would rather have is neither present nor past usage. And 
how is an acknowledged usage to be explained by that which is 
not usage, and which, if it were usage, is as devoid of analogy as 
that which was to be explained? The entire basis of the suppo- 
sition that 7 would rather was the true form of expression, was 
that the symbolization of preference was more naturally developed 
from that of willing than from that of Aaving: but fact contra- 
dicting the-supposition, 7 wou/d is utterly destitute of authority in 
such connection. And, again, if / would have were present usage, 
1 would rather have walking would not represent the same concep- 
tion as does 7 had rather walk ; neither would J should rather 
have walking. The present usage of should and would does, how- 
ever, justify us in saying / should rather walk than ride; He 
would rather walk than ride ; in which combinations should and 
would are degraded to mere accessory, relational words, compo- 
nent parts of compound forms of verbs. S06 / had as lief, J had 
as soon, are exemplifications of the proper potential. Milton has 

told us what goes to occupy a certain region he calls Zimdo, to 
which place the whole matter of the Potential Mode may be dis- 
missed. Had, should, would, could, and might, in expressing con- 
tingent judgments, are direct dependents of the A. S. Past Sub- 
junctive. I. D. 
Time and Space.—Philolegy. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I see that answers to my “ Query ” about the word avm-scye con- 
tinue to come in. You have one this week from Colorado, and I 
shall expect to see one in the next number from Japan, for I un- 
derstand that THE JOURNAL circulates in that far-off region. 
“ Far off,” did I say? Irecantthe expression. Time and space 
are annihilated. You quoted to me, not long since, as applicable 
to this Shakespeare’s half:prophetic utterance, “ I’!] put a girdle 
round the world in forty minutes.” I apprehend, however, that this 
is likely to prove slow even for terrestrial locomotion, as Professor 
Stowe once wittily remarked, when I quoted it, at one of his lec- 
tures on the Bible, in illustration of the rapidity of the movements 
of the Evil One: “Yes,” said the professor, “ but that would be 
slow for the Evil Spirit.” 

I wrote you a note of commendation and criticism respecting 
Mr. N. T. True’s first article on teaching Latin. His second arti- 
cle, though equally as interesting to the advanced Latin scholar as 
the first one, yet seemed to me to be putting forward philological 
investigation rather prematurely. I was reminded of the advice 
which the learned Neibhur gave to a young man who had con- 
sulted him as to what he should do to become a philologist. 
Neibhur said to him: “Take Cicero’s oration, ‘Pro Cluentio,’ 


referred to Latin roots, that the beginner in the study could have 
but slight comprehension of. He must become somewhat familiar 
with the method of finding these roots, before such a lesson can 
be really appreciated. 


P. S. — Since the above was written, Mr. True’s reply to my 
criticism has appeared, and I see nothing in it to which I would 
take exception. We are at perfect accord on the point referred 
to. I was also pleased in reading an able article entitled “ Errors 
in our Systems of Teaching,” by Miss Frances H. Turner, a Boston 
teacher, to observe that she expressed the same views we held re- 
specting the use of text-books. R. L. PERKINS. 

31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Fune 9, 1876. 

—o——_ 
Answers to Certain Grammatical Queries. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Will you allow me space to answer a few grammatical queries? 

“J. G. H.” asks (JOURNAL, May 6) of the underscored words in— 


“And not a year but pilfers as he goes 
Some youthtal grace that age would gladly keep.” 


“ Not a year but pilfers.” There is nota year shat pilfers not. 
Upon this analysis the syntax of the passage is very clear. 

In a “Hand-Book of the English Tongue,” by Joseph Angus, 
D.D., published at London in 1862, occurs the following : “But is 
often used after a negative clause, apparently for a relative, or its 
equivalent and a negative: as— 


‘No cliff so bare dut on’ its steep 
Thy favors may be found.’— Wordsworth. 


— i.¢, that onits steep . . may not be found.” 

“ There is no one but thinks,” in Latin becomes emo est guin 
putet. Heresguin is parsed as a conjunction, but it is equivalent 
etymologically to gui (relative) and we (non). Does not this throw 
light on the force of de in English negative clauses ? 


— “E. M. M.” (JouRNAL, June to, p. 281) asks the syntax of 
the italicised words in the verse,—“ Let your communications be 
yea, yea, nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil.” 

All depends on the disposition made of the first four words. If, 
with old-fashioned grammarians, we regard de as an infinitive with 
to omitted, and ¢ham understood as the subject of /e ; then yea, 
etc., denote together the same idea as ¢ ications, and are, 
therefore, used as nouns, or as one substantive expression in the 
same case as communications, which, of course, is objective. If, 
with other authorities, we consider /e¢ d¢ an imperative, with com- 
munications for a subject, then yea, etc,, are.in the nominative. 
The second clause of the verse may be parsed according to famil- 
iar rules found in any respectable grammatical treatise. 


— “ Enigma” offers these : 

(1) “If the following sentence is correct, how do you dispose of 
the word Aim? ‘The philosopher I take to be Aim who, of all 
others, tries hardest to solve the problem of life’.” 

(2) “ Does the expression ‘a pair of twins’ mean two or four in- 
dividuals ?” 

Since Aim plainly refers to philosopher, object of to be, why isn’t 
it correct, according to a very familiar rule? 

If “ein meant two, then a pair of twos would make four units. 
But Worcester defines twin as “one of two children born at the 
same birth, one of two things that resemble each other.” So we 
might define Aorse as one of the four-legged animals. Would that 
make a pair of horses equal eight animals? 

We say, “ James and John are twins,—are a pair of rogues,— 
are a pair of twins.” 

— I append a query, Why do respectable press writers, in the 
face of reason and rhetorical rules, persist in using such expres- 
sions as “to wholly avoid,” instead of the equally intelligible and 
more logically and grammatically correct, “ wholly to avoid” or 
“to avoid wholly”? Gro. F. CHACE,, 

West Lebanon, Me., Fune 12, 1876. 

“ Head-Work vs. Slate.” 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Will “N. T. T.” please apply his farmer’s rule, as given in the 
JouRNAL of 17th of June, to the following question: What costs 
1650 Ibs. of hay at $12.50 per ton? Rule as given, “ Multiply 
the number of pounds by half the price per ton, and the answer 
is in mills” (1650 X 6.25 = 10312.50). Is the answer in “ mei//s” ? 
If so, farmers better sell a part rather than a whole ton at a time. 
Apply his second rule to same example. Rule as given, “ Multi- 
ply the price per ton by 5 and the product will be price per cwt. 
in cents. Multiply this by the number of pounds and the product 
will be the answer.” ($12.50 X 5 = 62.50: $62.50 X 1650= 


his splendid fortune. “N. T.T.” better look up his decimal arith- 


practical way of figuring. Very true, there are many short and 
practical ways of calculating not given in the arithmetics and not 


often lead to absurd results. 


and first read i thoroughly, and then you will be just prepared to| per cent.: “Multiply by twice the number of days, and point off 
begin upon it.” That is, the ability to read Latin is first to be ac-| four figures.” Perfectly right when there are no cev#s in the prin- 
quired, and philological study is to come afterward. The truth of| cipal, but badly out when there are. True, in business, we can 
this might be illustrated from Mr. True’s own article, in which he| call fifty cents er more another dollar, or, if less than fifty, drop 


them; but children don’t know this. There is too much of this 
loose way of teaching, and too many teachers (?) who do not un- 
derstand the “why and wherefore” of rules. Having under my 
charge every year a large number of the graduates of public and 
private schools, for the purpose of giving them a practical busi- 
ness education, I am, perhaps, the more cognizant of these defi- 
ciencies in methods of teaching, or rather in the teachers them- 
selves. “N. T. T.’s” rule for interest is open to many objections, 
and is by no means the simplest. F. 
“ Arm-Scye.”—“ Runelble.” 

To the Editor of The New-England : 

I wish there might be two proper words; viz., arm-size, and 
arm-scye, — the first, to denote the whole arm-hole ; the second, to 
describe the lower, forward part of it. “ We will alter the arm- 
scye,” would not mean “ we will change the sleeve at the shoulder 
or back”; but “we will make a change at this point, under the 
arm.” I used to believe the arm-sy of common dressmakers to 
be a corruption of arm-size, yet adopted the “arm-scye” of the 
Buttericks, as a good word with a special meaning. “S. L. K.” 
could see it scything out this critical point in the arm-hole. I can- 
not believe, with J. W. Wilder, that “arm’s-eye” was ever the 
right term; since there is not one time in a thousand that the arm- 
hole is spread open to give the effect of an eye, as is the case with 
the “ eyelets” to which he refers. 


As for “ runcible,” it is a delicious nonsense-word, which occurs 
in the nursery rhyme entitled, “ The Owl and the Pussy-cat:” 


“They dined on mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon.” 


As a lie which is made out of whole cloth is still made of some- 
thing, #.¢. that same cloth; so I believed, years ago, that ruscible 
was made out of something. It seems to associate so well with 
“runcare, to weed, to mow” (suggesting trowel or cutter), and 
“runcina, a plane,” that I fanciéd, at once, a shallow spoon with 
sharp sides and a pointed tip, very fit for “cutting slices of 
quince,” and very unlike the rounded bowls of egg-spoons and 
cream-spoons, which are made for dipping. Your vocabulary 
must be made of real words; is it, then, too much to hope that 
you will communicate with your correspondent concerning this 


word of our still-dear nonsense-language ? A. P. G. 
— Can the English participial termination in ing be traced to 
the Sanskrit ? N. T. T, 


Facts and Facetia. 


— The trustees of a Canadian school recently advertised for a 
teacher, From the many letters received, they selected two or 
three of the best, and sent for the photographs of the writers, 
Then they picked out the best looking photograph, and sent for the 
original. He proved a first-rate teacher. 

— Frank Armstrong is willing to make a deposition that he was 
the following in the sacred temple of a neighboring village : 


: CHEWIN 


And Wilbur Thirkield, that he saw this inscription over a door- 
way not many miles distant from the streets of Delaware : 


: orric & ROOM : 


— Prof.—Now you may tell me the position of the stomach. 
Funior.—Directly above the Diaphragm, /roef—That’s correct— 
when you stand on your head, 

— Man is the first volume, rather interesting and readable, but 
perfectly aggravating if not followed by the second volume, woman, 
—Robert Collyer. 

— Funior (parsing)—*“ Nihil is a noun.” Prof—“* What does 
it come from?” Student: “It don’t come at all.” Prof. (quiz- 
zing)—*“ Doesn’t it come from Nihilo?” Student—“No, sir; ex 
nthilo nihil fit!” Prof. settled. 

— A bill, requiring every original article or letter published in a 
California newspaper to be signed with the writer’s name, has 
passed the Senate of that State. 

— Scene: The recitation in Greek Testament. Prof.: “How 
do you explain the passage, ‘ Straight is the gate and narrow is the 
way,’ etc?” Fresh.: “I suppose it means that all professors shall 


$103125,00.) Farmer might retire after selling one load, and enjoy | not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


— Professor (looking at his watch): “As we have a few min- 


metic. I certainly hope he is not instructing his pupils in this| utes, I should like to have any one ask questions, if so disposed.” 


Student: ‘“‘ What time is it, please ?” 
— Bartlett is homely, while his two daughters are the opposite, 


requiring slate and pencil, but, unless properly understood, they | and the boys have named them the improved Bartlett pair. 


— Mr. Blackbord has been arrested in North Carolina for not 


A short time ago I noticed on a card, published by a Boston} paying his debts. Why don’t his creditors take some chalk and 


firm, the following rule for obtaining interest (accurate) at 79 |draw on him? 
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A New Departure.— Good to Follow. 


School officers will take note that the school commit- 
tee of a certain Massachusetts town have subscribed 
and paid for a sufficient number of copies of THE New- 
ENGLAND to supply each teacher in the town with one 
copy. The journals are now mailed from our office to 
the teachers, who are the first readers. When they 
have read them, the papers are to be passed to the 
school committee ; and when they have finished read- 
ing, they are to be sent to various families in the town, 
to perform itinerant school service as long as binding 
and paper will last. This is the most practical and 
economical measure we have yet noticed, and we 
trust it may have many followers in all parts of the 
country.. What school board will second the public 
spirit of this one, and show such interest in its teach- 
ers as to make a similar appropriation? The tens of 
thousands of school committees in the country have a 


3.20. 
An extra copy of Tux Jourwat or Epucation will be sent to any y pense good example to follow. Can the money of the town 
es 


sending five new subscribers and $15.00....The date on the wrapper 
the time to which subscribers have made payment for their papers. 


be better appropriated for the advancement of its 


This paper is, Sent until ordered to be discontinued. Such order can! schools, and for an increase of intelligence among its 


until such are paid. 


Editor, people ? 


THOMAS W. BICENELL. 
STATE EDITORS. 
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Boston, Mass., June 24, 1876. 


Parochial Schools vs. Public Schools. 
The Roman Catholics claim that the system of paro- 


chial schools is superior to the public schools, on the 
ground that it inculcates a higher standard of morality, 


Tue National Teachers’ Association will meet at Bal- 
timore on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, July 10, 
Tickets from Boston to Baltimore, $10.20 
by Sound Line, and $12 by rail. 


The American Institute of Instruction meets at 
Plymouth, N. H., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, July 11,.12, and 13. Price of tickets from Bostou 


to Plymouth, $4.15. 


which makes better citizens, and is the basis of a purer 
Christian faith. If this assumption were true, we 
would concede the argument in their favor, and submit 
to the judgment that the public school system should 
be displaced by the private enterprise, which, with an 
equal claim for literary merit, should be the means of 
establishing a higher code of morals, and a truer re- 


ligious faith. Each system must be judged by its re- 
sults, as every tree is by its fruits ; and we propose to 
place side by side the facts which have been drawn by 
generalization from the United States census of 1870. 


Ex h Zany ith : the C The native-born population of the United States in 
d twenty-one free school States is twenty millions, and 
Meek, and Ge these have, to a large extent, been educated in our 


mentary teachers of England will not be left unrepre- 
sented at the Philadelphia Exhibition. Mr. George 


public schools. The foreign-born population of the 
same States is five and one-half millions, who in gen- 


ave eral, as in England and Ireland, have been educated in 


for a lengthened tour in the United States, and will in- 
clude the great show in their round. So says the 
Schoolmaster. 


private parochial schools. 


“ Parochial school system produces: illiterates, 1,400; 


Tue April number of the Jowa Common-School Four- 


paupers, 410; criminals, 160; to 10,000 inhabitants. 
Public school system, twenty-one States, produces: 
illiterates, 350 ; paupers, 170; criminals, 75 ; to 10,000 
inhabitants. Public school system in Massachusetts 


. nad has just arrived, and in an out-of-the-way place, the produces : illiterates, 71; paupers, 49 ; criminals, 11 ; 


ing eloquent, in this Centennial year, over the fact that 


Thus much for a comparison of the great body of our 


the National Teachers’ Association is to meet in Balti-| native and foreign-born population ; and the figures 
more on the roth, x 1th, and 12th of July. It suggests| would be more largely in favor of a free school system 
that we have but little patriotism if we do not celebrate] i¢ the deductions were made of those who are of for- 
that event with literary bonfires, illuminations, and re-| eign parentage, but have been educated in parochial 
til Well, Brother Crosby, we are truly sorry that schools in their country. In order, however, to bring 
the sentiment in New England is so low on such an in-| the subject more closely home, we will cite the City of 
spiring subject, but you know that it is a little too early| New York as a fair example of the workings of the two 
for Fourth of July demonstrations, and we do not want/ systems in their influence on population, and we shall 
to waste our ammunition in advance. Patriotism ex-| yse the statistics carefully prepared by Dexter Hawkins, 
pended in good ink and paper in June, is as unseason- Esq., of that city, and printed in the Educational League, 
able as a first-class thunderstorm in January or a snow- England : 


storm in August. Besides, you are now in the Ides of 


Statistics showing the number of paupers cared for 


March, and you don’t know how many bright things we| by the Department of Charities and Correction in the 
have said since your publication. The season is too|city of New York during five years (1871 to 1875, in- 
early for you to begin to chastise your Eastern friends|¢!usive), and their nativity :— 


for want of patriotism. If you should wait until your 
September number, which will probably appear on 
Christmas eve, you may then be able the better to 
chronicle our short-comings. But, Brother Crosby, we 
hope to do the right thing by the National Association, 
both before and after it comes off, and President Phelps 
has sent us our text in an illuminated Centennial pro- 
gramme, which is an inspiration to poetry, piety, and 
patriotism. We have published the grand perform- 
ances, with the names of the performers, but the feu de 
Joie is yet to come. 


American, . . . 63,178| German, . . . 24,273 
Irish, . . . . 98,787 | All others, 17,576 
Total, ‘ ‘ 203,799 
This table, reduced to a ratio, based on the United 
States census of 1870, shows that in the city of New 
York, for the above period of five years, of every 100 
native-born citizens, 12 have for some part of the time 
been public 0 on ; of every roo of Irish-born inhab- 
itants, 42 have been for some part of the time public 
paupers ; of every 100 German-born inhabitants, 16 have 
for some part of the time been public paupers ; and of 
every 100 inhabitants of all other races, 18 have for 
for some part of the time been public paupers. 


In this city, for that period, the comparative ratio of 
pauperism of the races, taking the native-born as the 
unit, is as follows :— 

American, voo|German, ... . 1°33 
Irish, . . . 3'50|Allothers, . . . 1°50 


In other words, the Roman Catholic parochial school 
system turns out three and a-half times as many pau- 
pers as our own public school system of this city. The 
Germans were trained up in the public schools of Ger- 
many, and produce here but a small percentage more 
paupers than the natives do. 

Let us now consider in this city the crop of criminals 
produced by the two systems. Statistics, showing ar- 
rests in New York for the fifteen years and four months 
ending December 31, 1875, with nativity (the tables are 
wanting for eight months in 1870) :— 


Native, 387,154 | German, . 119,659 
ss. > 571,497 | Allothers, . . 92,934 
Total, ‘ 1,171,244 


This, reduced to a ratio based on the United States 
census of 1870, shows that in the city of New York, for 
the above period of 15 years, every 100 native-born 
citizens produced 74 arrests; every 100 Irish-born in- 
habitants, 243 arrests ; every 100 German-born inhab- 
itants, 79 arrests; and every 1oo inhabitants of all 
other races, 94 arrests. 

In this city, for that period, the comparative ratio of 
criminality of the races, taking the native-born as the 
unit, is as follows :— 

American, . . . | German, 
3°28 | Allothers, .. 1.27 


It should be said that in the above tables of pauperism 
and crime, a large part of those classed as Americans 
are of Irish parents; and hence make the number of 
American paupers and criminals larger, and the number 
of Irish correspondingly smaller than they really 
should be. 

In other words, the Roman Catholic parochial school 
system (for the Irish were nearly all trained up in Ire- 
land under that system) produces in this city more than 
three and a-quarter times as many criminals out of a 
given number of pupils as our own free, non-sectarian 
public school system produces. The Germans, being 
trained in Germany in free public schools, managed by 

overnmeint, turn out but a small percentage more crim- 
inals than the Americans do. 

In view of these facts, it would seem to be the plain- 
est duty of the government, in protecting the public 
from an increase of illiteracy, pauperism, and crime, to 
stop at once and forever all support from public money 
or public property, of parochial or sectarian schools or 
institutions ; and to cease committing juvenile paupers 
or criminals to the institutions of a sect that have stead- 
ily produced, by wrong or defective education, more 
than three times the percentage of paupers and crim- 
inals that our own government schools and institutions 
produce. 


A Needed Economy. 


Our American passion for architectural display has 
led us, in school matters, into a false economy, which 
cannot be too deeply deplored. Elegance in school 
buildings is all well enough, if effectiveness in the in- 
ternal appointments of the school is kept parallel with 
it. If any difference is allowed between the two, all 
sound reason and experience show that the latter should 
be the first aim. 

It is quite clear, however, that we have pursued a 
different method. We erect school buildings of  pala- 
tial size, style, and appointment, and then crowd them 
with pupils, in numbers altogether disproportionate to 
the number and capacity of the teachers employed to 
instruct them. Now, every one who understands the 
work of education, knows that while fine buildings and 
tasteful furniture exert an important humanizing influ- 
ence on the pupils, yet the excellence of their disci- 
pline, and the thoroughness of their instruction, depend 
altogether on the capacity and opportunity of the teacher. 
No young, inexperienced, half-trained teacher, and no 
teacher of real ability and culture, with such a number 
of pupils under him as defies close attention to individ- 
ual instruction and discipline, can secure effectively 
the real end of education in the school. To expend 
money lavishly for the former object, and penuriously 


withhold a like munificence where the latter end is 
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concerned, is either supreme ignorance or consummate 
folly. 

It seems to us, then, that in planning our outlays for 
school buildings and furniture, the first question should 
be to secure, first, the reservation of sufficient means to 
employ only the best teachers, and those in such num- 
ber that there shall be no crowding of from fifty to one 
hundred pupils under the care and instruction of one 
teacher ; and after this, let whatever means may be at 
command, be expended upon the externals of brick and 
mortar, wood and varnish, as far as they may prove ad- 
equate. Fine arms and equipments are of high impor- 
tance to the effectiveness and success of an army ; but 
it does not need a Solomon to discover that a fud/ 
corps of competent officers is infinitely more important. 

It seems to us that it is high time for our local school 
authorities to give attention to this subject, and to in- 
augurate a new system, in which we shall economize 
on the sheep-fold, and not on the shepherd and pas- 
ture. The comfortable and tasteful housing of the ju- 
venile flock is well enough ; but the higher and more 
pressing need is its best care, and most effective indi- 
vidual growth and culture. . 


we 
os 


The American Institute of Instruction. 


ITS AGE. 

This association of teachers is not old enough to be 
styled venerable, yet among its present associates, 
State or national, it justly claims superiority in age, 
having held forty-six annual meetings, and has its forty- 
seventh in near prospect. One of the most active in 
its foundation, is still one of its most faithful members, 
Hon. George B. Emerson, and we have no doubt that 
he will honor the coming meeting with his presence, 
and show his unflagging zeal in educational concerns. 

ITS WORK. 

It is quite a wonder how much work has been done 
by the Institute, in giving utterance to the best educa- 
tional thought, and in directing the movements of the 
last half century ; it is interesting, also, to note the 
names of the eminent educators who have given of 
their study and experience to enrich the school litera- 
ture of the time. To those who have reasons to be- 
lieve that we have no pedagogic literature worth read- 
ing, we commend the volumes of the published pro- 
ceedings of the society. The topics therein treated, 
and the masterly discussion of the theoretical and prac- 
tical questions of education, almost exhaust the field 
of inquiry. The number and variety of subjects would 
surprise those most familiar with the history “ the 
Institute. 


THE PRESENT PRESIDENT. 


Merrick Lyon, LL.D., of Providence, who has so 
faithfully served the Institute as its president for the 
last two years, has rendered valuable service to the 
cause of education in and out of this association. His 
career as an educator is well worth knowing. A far- 
mer’s son in central Massachusetts, he obtained what 
start the common schools of forty years ago could give, 
and then fitted for college at Hopkins Academy, Had- 
ley, Mass., teaching school in the winters to aid the 
scanty home resources. His first district school was 
taught for “eleven dollars per month, and board around 
the district.’ That thirty-three dollars went a good way 
in helping our young student to prepare for college ; 
and by dint of hard labor at school and teaching, he 
was fitted for, and entered Brown University in 1837, 
and graduated with honor in a class whose most prom- 
inent members were Henry S. Frieze, LL.D., etc., Rev. 
Randall Brooks, D.D., President of the college at Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. ; Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, an ex-Lieut- 
enant Governor, and United States Senator ; Samuel 
S. Mann, when last heard of by us, a Judge in Wash- 
ington Territory ; Judge Jonas R. Perkins, of Brockton, 
Mass ; Judge Milton Thayer, a successful general in 
the Lees war, and an ex-United States Senator from 
Nebraska ; and Frank Wilson, D.D., of Baltimore, Md. ; 
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Elbridge Smith, of Boston, Dorchester District, and 
Hon. Charles Hart, and Joseph C. Hartshorn, Esq., of 
Providence. 

At graduation, in 1841, Mr. Lyon, in connection with 
his classmate Frieze, assumed the charge of the Uni- 
versity Grammar School, Providence, the oldest and 
most noted school of its character in Rhode Island. 
For thirty-five years Principal Lyon has managed the 
affairs of this institution, which was never more pros- 
perous than it is to-day. During that period, two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight of its graduates have entered 
Brown University, and many others have entered other 
colleges in New England. As a test of the scholarship 
of these graduates, twenty have received first premiums 
for excellence in, Latin and Greek, and twenty-two, 
second premiums on their examination for admission to 
Brown University. 

In addition to the long and constant school service of 
Mr. Lyon, which has never been intermitted for a day, 
except dyring the summer term of 1873, when he was 
absent on an extended European tour, he has served 
the college and the city of Providence in various ways. 
In 1855 he taught Greek in the college, and has held a 
prominent place on the school board of the city for 
many years ; and the teachers and pupils of those schools 
will attest to his interest and faithfulness in promoting 
their advancement. In the advocacy of all questions 
which have related to the greater usefulness of the 
teacher, and the more healthy intellectual growth of the 
pupil, President Lyon has been among the most prom- 
inent and influential. We need not say that Mr. Lyon 
has-had repeated calls to other fields of labor, but has 
been restrained by the demands of his patrons at home. 
Among these calls was one in 1857, to fill the chair of 
Professor of Philology in the University of Michigan. 
As President of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion for two years, he conducted its affairs most vigor- 
ously, and in this sphere obtained more experience for 
his most successful administration of the affairs of the 

As a hard-working student, a teacher in public and 
private schools, as a school and college officer, and as 
a manager of public bodies, President Lyon has pos- 
sessed the qualities which have won favor and made 
success ; and the honor conferred by the American In- 
stitute in choosing him for its president, is a worthy 
testimonial to his ability. During Mr. Lyon’s absence 
in Europe, as a commissioner from Rhode Island to the 
World’s Exposition at Vienna, he received the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. from the University of Chicago, in 
1873 ; and we have only to hope that higher honors 
and greater usefulness are before him. 


Centennial Department. 


How to See the Exhibition. 

General Arrangements.—The exhibition opens at 9.00 a. m., and 
closes at 9.00 p.m. There are special gates distributed, at differ- 
ent points intended for visitors who pay, for exhibitors, for com- 
plimentary tickets, for workmen, and for wagons. Visitors pay 
fifty cents each on entering the grounds, which entitles them to a 
free entrance to each and every building, and to remain during the 
entire day. This also covers admission to the Gilmore Concerts 
in the Main Building, the Electric Organ Concert in Horticul- 
tural Hall, and the special exhibitions of fruit and vegetables in 
Agricultural Hall. On entering fron Belmont avenue, visitors 
will find, free of charge, all necessary conveniences for washing, 
dressing, etc., etc.; also barber shops, bootblacks, etc. At differ- 
ent points in each building water is supplied gratuitously, and res- 
taurants can. be found in every direction. Over three thousand 
seats have already been placed in the grounds, and others are to 
be added as required. Rolling chairs a (great convenience) can 
be procured at any of the gates, and visitors carried about from 
one building to another, and through the buildings, for a moderate 
charge. A narrow-guage railroad runs all around the inside of 
the grounds for the small sum of five cents, so that every facility 
and convenience is at the service of visitors. 

Expenses.—Do not be alarmed at the reports of high charges 
for board and lodging in Philadelphia; a careful examination of 
the subject settles the question that good board can be had from 
$6.00 per week up to $5.00 per day. Within sight of the exhibi- 
tion there are good accommodations for $1.00 per day: that is, a 


comfortable bedroom ; breakfast can be had outside the grounds 


for fifty cents, and a good dinner inside for $1.00, All that is nec- 
essary is that the visitor examines the bill of fare and selects ac- 
cording to the prices therein given. At the dairy, gobd milk, 
cream, berries, etc., are furnished reasonably. An estimate of ex- 
penses for one person should not exceed from $15.00 to $25.00 per 
week, including a daily visit to the exhibition. 

How to Spend a week Profitably.—Take a room near the grounds, 
and commence on the first day by entering on Belmont avenue, 
turn to the right and you are in the Main Building, with a day's 
work before you, and a trip round the world. Still keeping to the 
right, we enter Chili and the Argentine Republic, which with 
Peru and the Orange Free State, form the first section, and con- 
tain much that is of interest. Then the old nations of China and 
Japan, with curious exhibits of bronzes, straw work, silk, and mat- 
tings. Next Denmark, then Turkey and Egypt, followed by the 
beautiful pavilion of Spain and the exhibits of Russia, Austria, 
Hungary, and the German Empire united, and one-fourth of the 
day’s work has been accomplished. We are now in the center of 
the building, and if tired can rest and listen to the musie of Gil- 
more’s Band or push on'to the exhibits of our own country, which 
occupy fully one-fourth of the Main Building. On arriving at the 
extreme end, go up in the gallery and view the wonderful vista 
which extends for nearly half a mile before the eye. Now it is 
time to dine, and as the Restaurant Lafayette is the nearest, we 
will dine there, and spend an hour under the shade of the trees. 
Returning, we leave the United States, and passing through Mex- 
ico, The Netherlands, Brazil, Belgium, and Switzerland, reach 
France and England, where hours can be spent with pleasure and 
profit. Then passing through Canada, Australia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Italy, we have reached our starting-point, and the bell 
chimes give notice that it is 9.00 o’clock, and time to close. Tired, 
we go to our hotel for a rest, and then if so inclined spend the 
evening at Operti’s Garden, or go down in the city and visit Inde- 
pendence Hall, and thus has passed the first day. The second 
day should be devoted to the Machinery Hall, the Shoe and 
Leather Building, the Glass Factory, and the buildings in the vi- 
cinity. Dine at the French Restayrant, but look at the prices. 
Bear in mind that two persons can dine comfortably on what is 
ordered for one. The third day visit the Art Gallery and its an- 


nexes, the Photographic Gallery and the Carriage Building, with | 


a look at Judges’ Hall. Dine at the German Restaurant; spend 
ithe evening at Thomas’ Concert or one of the theaters. The 
fourth day can be pleasantly spent by a visit to the Government 
Building, the Women’s Pavilion, the Model of Paris, the State 
Buildings, and a dinner at the restaurant on George’s Hill. The 
fifth day can be given to the Horticultural and Agricultural Build- 
ings, with a dinner at the grand American Restaurant. Devote 
the sixth day to an examination of the smaller buildings, and dine 
at the Southern Restaurant. Then, take a boat up the Schuylkill, 
visit the Zoological Gardens, Fairmount Park, the Wissahickon, 
and spend the evening at the Academy of Fine Arts, dining at 
Strawberry Mansion or Proskauer’s and the week has passed with 
both pleasure and profit. 

Locomotion.—The arrangements in this city for travel are most 
convenient. The horse-cars run in every direction, and for the 
small charge of seven cents one can go from end to end of the city; 
and by a system of exchange tickets, cars can be taken crossing the 
city, so that almost any point can be reached. For small parties, 
wagonettes have been introduced, which can be secured for fifty 
cents for each person. 

The City—There is much to be seen in Philadelphia: Inde- 
pendence Hall, Carpenters’ Hall, Girard College, the Mint, the 
Clubs, the Public Buildings, Laurel Hill Cemetery, Academy of 
Science, Academy of Fine Arts, are all worthy of a visit. 

Summary.—W hile enough work has been given a visitor to oc- 
cupy a week, yet it can all be seen in half that time, in a cursory 
manner, and, of course, at less expense; but the reader may rest 
assured, in whatever section of our country he may be, that it will 
pay him well to save money enough to make one visit to the Lnter- 
national Exhibition, and, if possible, to bring his family. The ad- 
vantages gained will amply pay for all economies in saving, and the 


| writer feels sure that every one influenced to make the visit wi!l 


never regret it. A Visiror, 


GRAND OFFER! 


Free Tickets to the Centennial. 
ALL CAN SECURE IT. 


TEN New Subscribers to THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
or EDUCATION, AND Thirty Dollars, WILL SECURE A FREE 
TICKET FROM BoSTON TO PHILADELPHIA AND RETURN. 
THIRTY New Subscribers ro THe NEw-ENGLAND, AND 
Ninety Dollars, WILL sECURE A FREE TICKET FROM eepaao 
TO PHILADELPHIA AND RETURN. 

NAMES AND MONEY CREDITED TO EACH PERSON AS RECEIVED, 
UNTIL THE WHOLE NUMBER IS OBTAINED. 

WorK WILL PAY. DON’T DELAY. ADDRESS 


PUBLISHER or THE NEW-ENGLAND, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Bosron, 
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DEPARIMENT OF 


Dialogues and School Entertainments. 
Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fat River, Mass. 


SAVE THE OLD SOUTH. 


(Wendell Phillips in the Old South, Jume 14, 1876.) 

The consecration that the Puritans gave to these walls, to Christ 
and the church, in 1729, is annulled. The ark of God has sought 
a new, and perhaps a better shelter; but these walls received as 
sincere consecration when Adams and Otis dedicated them to lib- 
erty. We don’t come here to save the walls that have echoed to 
the prayers of Cotton and Prince and Eckley, and the early saints 
of the colony. We come here to save the walls that echoed the 
sublime thought of Quincy when he said: “ No matter where, nor 
how, nor for what cause, I mean to die a free man, and not a 
slave!” These arches will echo as long as they stand with the 
sublime and sturdy religious enthusiasm of Adams, with the une- 
qualed eloquence of Otis, with Warren in his young genius and 
enthusiasm. I will not say it is a nobler consecration, I will not 
say that it is a better use: I only say we come here to save what 
our fathers consecrated to the great memories of the most suc- 
cessful struggle the race has ever made for the liberties of men. 
You spend half a million for a school-house. What school so elo- 
quent as these walls to educate citizens? Napoleon turned his 
Simplon road aside to save a tree Caesar had once mentioned. 
Won’t you turn a street, or spare quarter of an acre to remind 
boys what sort of men their fathers were? Think twice before 
you touch these walls. We are only the world’s trustees. The 
Old South no more belongs to us than Luther’s, or Hampden’s, or 
Brutus’ name does to Germany, England, or Rome. Each and 
all are held in trust as torchlight guides and inspiration for any 
man struggling for justice and ready to die for truth. What does 
Boston mean? Since 1630 the living fibre that owns that name, 
running through history, means jealousy of power, unfettered 
speech, keen sense of justice, readiness to champion any good 
cause; that is the Boston Laud suspected, North hated, and the 
negro loved. If you destroy the scenes that perpetuate ‘ia/ Bos- 
ton, then rebaptize her Cottontown, or Shoeville. Don’t belittle 
these memories; they lie-long hid, but only to grow stronger. 
You mobbed John Brown meetings in 1860, and seemed to forget 
him in 1861; but the boys in blue, led by that very mob wearing 
epaulets, marched from State street to the Gulf, because “ John 
Brown’s soul was marching on.” That and the flag — only two 
memories, two “sentiments” —led the ranks. . . . Make this 
forever a mechanics’ exchange. Shelter the mechanics under the 
roof; consecrate it, in its original form, to a grand public use for 
the common run of the people, the bone and muscle. It will be 
the normal school of politics. It will be the best civil reform 
agency that the republican party can adopt and put into execu- 
tion to-day. The influences that linger in these old walls will for- 
bid those men to be the tools of corruption or of tyranny, and at 
last, in their hands I shall go to my grave, knowing that neither 
need, greed, nor the necessity of wider streets, will ever desecrate 


what Adams and Warren and Otis consecrated to the liberties of 
men. 


THE WHITE CLOVER. 
BY SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


Amid the rich and cultured flowers that shined 

By friendly hands bound in a birth-day gift, 

I found the homely, dear white-clover hid, 

And thanked the kindly thought which placed it there. 
The plain, good flower, that cheerfully fulfills 

Its simple duties in the common field 

Or by the road, ambitious of no more 

Than to give needed food to kine or bees | 

Vet does it serve God’s love to human hearts, 

When some poor, ragged, brown-cheeked boy or girl, 
Crossing the field, the poor child’s only garden, 
Plucks it, for fragrance or for ornament, 

Or sucks a moment’s pleasure from its cells. 

Or when some one not poor nor young, whose heart 
Is yet a child, nor scornful of cheap joys, 

Taking beyond the streets his morning walk, 
Perceives a sudden sweetness in the air, 

And, looking down, beholds the clover-bloom, 

And thanks the Hand which scatters common things 
To make us learn to va/we common things, 

To prize the plain, the simple, the familiar, 

And to esteem those things we share in common 
With all, the humblest, even as things select. 

He sows June fields with clover, and the world 
Broadcasts with little common kindnesses. 

The plain, good souls He sends us, who fulfill 
Life’s homely duties in the daily path 

With cheerful heart, ambitious of no more 

Than to supply the wants of friend and kin, 

Vet serve God’s higher love to human hearts ; 


Giving a secret sweetness to the home, 
The hidden fragrance of a kindl heart, 
The simple beauty of useful life, 

That never dazzles, and that tires. 


BLUE-BIRD AND ORIOLE. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. . 


Blue-bird.—W hat swift, bright thing 
Is on the win 
Singing out his soul ? 
*Tis the Oriole 
In colors bold, 
All black and gold, 
His deep nest swung 
High boughs among 
Of the tall elm’s shade. 


Oriole—Yes, | was made ~ 
Of a sun-bright beam 
In the dark shade’s gleam. 
My song is loud, 
My flight is proud 
To my queenly mate 
As she swings in state. 


Blue-bird.—Chirp, chirp, chirree ! 
Trill gay and free. ~ 
The sky is blue 
And the water, too, 
And I flit between 
As blue, I ween, 
While I dip and sing 
On azure wi 
Golden Oriole ! 


Oriole.—Y our sweet trill-troll 
On the ether float 
From your fair blue throat. 
But where’s your nest 
And your mate’s gray breast ? 
Is it builded close 
In the deep re 
Of a hollow tree ? 
Will you show it me? 


Blue-bird.—In the Linden-shade 
Where a little maid 
Broods my darling spouse. 
Sing low, sing sweet, 
By that blest retreat. 
We come and go 
With a song, you know. 
Sing low, sing low. 


Both.—Sing sweet, sing clear, 
High tide of the ar! 
Love’s tale is tol 
By Blue or Gold, 

In cosy nests, 

To brooding breasts. 

For hearts’ delight 

All days are bright, 

While the —pale blue 
Or white,—break through, 
And the birdlings come 
To our waiting home. 


RING FREEDOM'S BELLS. 
BY ELLEN 0. PECK. 


Ring, Freedom’s bells, across all lands, 
Ring, happy bells, from shore to shore, 

Until your echoes from far strands 
Come once more. 

Ring out a blood-bought country’s worth ; 
O joyful bells, ring hi h, a a 

To celebrate a nation’s birth, 


One hundred years ago. 


Rigloviy for the thirteen States 
That joined their hardy hands of old; 
And let the story of their brave. 
In stirring peals be told. 
But for their heroes, slain, Oh knell, 
A tender dirge, so soft and low; 
A nation’s grief for those who fell, 
One hundred years ago. 


Give forth a peal of richest sound, 

O music bells, from silver throats ; 
Let it on every breeze resound, 

Where Freedom’s banner floats. 
A peal, Potomac’s wave upon, 

hose echo down the stream shall flow, 

For Washington, who led us on, 

Oné hundred years ago. 


Ring for the yeunger States that stretch 
Across the farthest Western shore, 
Where, hand in hand with old Thirteen, 

Go the newer Twenty-four. 

Ring for them all in union grand, 
Proclaim, where’er your echoes go, 
These stand to-day, as those once stood, 

One hundred years ago. 


Ring, sweetly, softly, O ye bells, 
For later slain, in blue and gray. 
Their valor tender memory tells, 
washed away. 
Ring notes for Lincoln, dead,— 
Freedom’s true friend and Slavery’s foe, 
Grand hero, brave as all who bled - 
One hundred years ago. 


peaceful days that shall succeed; 
Ring honor to the toiling brain ; 
Or sturdy hands that sow the seed, 
And reap the golden grain. 
The hosts that der fields have won, 
And still up Freedom’s heights shall go, 
Till finished is the work begun 
One hundred years ago. 


DEATH OF ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. 


(By a singular coincidence the day on which they died was July 4, 1826, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, which they both had 
signed.—Higginson’s U. S. History.) 

Adams and Jefferson are no more! On our fiftieth anniversary, 
the great day of national jubilee, in the very hour of public rejoic- 
ing, in the midst of echoing and re-echoing voices of thanksgiving, 
while their own names were on all tongues, they took their flight 
together to the world of spirits. If it be true that no one can 
safely be pronounced happy while he lives, if that event which 
terminates life can alone crown its honors and glory, what felicity 
is here! Poetry itself has hardly terminated illustrious lives, and 
finished the career of earthly renown by such a consummation. 
The great objects of life were accomplished, the drama was ready 
to beclosed. It has closed; our patriots have fallen; but so fallen, 
at such age, with such coincidence, on such a day, we cannot ra- 
tionally lament that that end has come which we knew could not 
be long deferred. 
Adams and Jefferson, I have said, are no more. They are no 
more, as in 1776, bold and fearless advocates of independence ; no 
more, as at subsequent periods, at the head of the government ; 
no more, as we have recently seen them, the aged and venerable 
objects of admiration and regard. They are no more; they are 
dead. But how little is there of the great and good which can 
die! To their country they yet live, and live forever, . . 
Although no sculptured marble should rise to their memory, nor 
engraved stone bear record of their deeds, yet will their remem- 
brance be as lasting as the land they honored. Marble columns 
may, indeed, moulder into dust, time may erase all impress from 
the crumbling stone, but their fame remains; for with AMERICAN 
LIBERTY it rose, and with AMERICAN LIBERTY o#/y can it perish ! 
— Webster. 


HE CARETH FOR US. 
(Recitation for Floral Day.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


First Scholar.—Recite Matthew vi: 28, 29. 
Second Sch.—All over the hill is 
The bloom of the lilies, 
Their glory and beauty I see. 
For them He is caring, 
His love they are wenwg L 
Jn con.—How much more He careth for me! 
Third Sch.—Recite Matthew vi : 30. 
Fourth Sch.—In sunshine or shadow 
The beautiful meadow 
All clothed with the grasses shall be. 
“He cares for their growing, 
Each tender blade knowing ; 
Jn con.—How much more He careth for me! 
Fifth Sch.—Recite Matthew x : 29, 31. 
Sixth Sch.—The sparrows are winging, 
And joyfully singing ; 
If down from its nest in the tree 
One sparrow is falling, 
He cares for its calling ; 
Jn con.—-How much more He careth for me! 
Seventh Sch.—Recite Psalms cxlv: 9, 10. 
Eighth Sch.—The birds and the flowers, 
How humble their powers ; 
If such little things loveth He, 
His dear praises singing, 
My song shall be ringing; 
Jn con.—How much more He careth for me 


COLUMBIA'S ALOE. 
BY M.-B. C. SLADE. 


The Aloe drinks the sun and rain, 

Nor blooms her answer back again 

Till, lo! a flowery crown she wears, 

Sole blossom of an hundred years. 

With rugged growth, from virgin soil, 
Through vigorous effort, care, and toil, 
With sturdy fibre, stock of strength, 

With leaf of green, and limb of length, 

See, now, Columbia’s Aloe rise 

And spread its branches to the skies ! 

Grand monarch of the New-World’s wood, 
Its century’s finished work is good. 
Now wait we some consummate flower 

To crown with grace such growth of power ; 
The germ, the opening bud, we see— 

What marvel shal] the blossom be? 

Fall, gentlest dew ; smile, sunbeam warm ; 
Blow, strengthening gale; rise, trying storm; 
Till bloom, o’er all Columbia’s heights, 

The Aloe-flower of Woman’s Rights. 


FOR AND WITH. 
BY MRS. J. B. SMITH. 


“ Stand up for Jesus!” easy ’tis to say 

; love my Master cy will him obey. 
praise his name, I love his holy word, | 

I sing the chorus, Stand up for our Lord! 

But to stand up with Jesus, day 

To walk with him in duty’s po 

Striving to make our life with his accord, 


This is to stand up for and with our Lord! 
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Bindergarten GPlessenger, 1876. 


BDITED BY B. P. PEABODY. 


GRAFTING IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 
BY ELEANOR BEEBE, 


The transformation of the bitter crab-apple into a Spitzbergen, and 
the thorny wild pear into a rich, melting Bartlett, has been accom- 
plished by the nurseryman, as a rather overgrown good fairy work, 
the grafting-knife being the magic wand. This process of grafting 
is simple in the doing, but was not learned except by close study of 
tree-nature. The scion must be of the finer, nobler growth, to be 
produced on the seedling; chosen, too, with regard to affinity in 
temperament between the stock and the graft, or a feeble, unpro- 
ductive growth will be the only result. Cut away, with a smooth, 
upward slope, one or two shoots of the obnoxious growth ; make a 
down-sloping cut on the scion, fit it upon the stock, bind firmly 
together ; and, providing your knowledge or tact has enabled you 
to choose an opportune moment for the work, the life of the stock 
will rise up into this better life freely, giving vigor for its perfecting. 

Work, much like this, must be done in the kindergarten. If 
every child entered it from a home “ where love is,” instead of, as 
some do, from one where are opposite conditions to Solomon’s ; if 
none had been defrauded of their birth-right to an agcestry of ear- 
nest and high endeavor, then the kindergarten work would be easy. 
Like Adam’s, ’twould be simply to “dress it and keep it”: the 
guiding and feeding of immature activity, and perhaps the checking 
of a too vigorous disorderly growth evinced in forgetfulness of 
other’s rights, and a self-defensive quickness of temper. But we 
meet in every condition of life, the fact of inheritance, in spite of 
Buckle ; and, alas! there are ills that sou/ is heir to: men whose 
spiritual lives are wasting, as a tree on which the canker-worm is at 
work,—whose aims are ignoble, who do not believe in high aspira- 
tions and integrity, and whose pleasures are base and poisonous ; 
women on whose souls is the blight of indolence, selfishness, silly 
rivalries, and petty deceits ;—such beings are fathers, mothers, 
home-makers ! So, from generation to generation, are these “ little 
ones offended” ; and all men are of born free and equal. 

On first acquaintance with a group of children, we love the 
bright-eyed, playful little pets, much as we do kittens and chickens, 
because they are small and young and pretty—and we can’t help it. 
By-and-by we find they draw on our patience, firmness, charity, 
etc.: elements of a deeper, wiser love. 

An instance or two from my own observation, shows what serious 
work of lopping off and substituting must often be done in the kin- 
dergarten. 

One playful, strong child, evidently an only one (you can gener- 
ally tell the “only’s”), was interested in the “plays”; but the 
“ occupations ” were vexatious to this indolent spirit. Their 
beauty and variety made no impression, and each advancing step 
was met by what was evidently a conclusive home argument,— 
“ But I can’t.” Only by great patience and tact could the graft of 
conscientious effort be planted on so inert a stem. This same 
little victim of an ignorant and fashionable mother’s love, would 
burst out in violent storms of anger, painful to see. A strong, 
domineering spirit was another offshoot of lawless, choking 
growth, that must be cut back, and its vigor diverted into better 
channels, 

Another child, of finer fiber, but less strength, demanded the 
utmost vigilance in training, and skill in checking. A quick 
intellect, active imagination, and love of beauty were debased by 
a decided bent to deception, delight and ingenuity in annoying 
playmates, and, that most insidious of weaknesses, a tendency to 
impurity. Repulsion is one’s first and natural feeling toward such 
a child ; and perhaps here comes the question, Ought not so nox- 
ious a growth to be banished? But the “charity that suffereth 
long, and is kind,” conquers dislike, and remembers that removal 
means unchecked growth elsewhere, and ever-increasing power of 
evil in its poisonous atmosphere ;— while, in the kindergarten, 
with its studies of beauty opening avenues ot pure and noble 
growth, adherence to order, to train into strength and freedom, and 
a wise, delicate love to} prune away the lower growth,—this omi- 
nous prophecy of “ dead-sea fruit” may be overborne by straight, 
Sound promise of the “ highest symmetries.” 

The kindergartner has an advantage over the primary teacher, in 
her close companionship with her little charges in their sponta- 
neous plays, as well as work ; thus learning more thoroughly the 
characteristic nature and needs of each. 

The fruit-grower warns us to “ avoid always a diseased stock.” 
But the kindergartner, believing never in ‘ofa/ depravity, receives 
alike the fair and the upright, and the crooked and the gnarled. 
She “hopeth all things,” and works in the spirit of Margaret 
Fuller,—“ All the good I have ever done has been by calling on 
every nature for its highest.” (Which is the philosophy of the Chris- 
tian faith.) 


Errata.—In the last issue (whole corrected proof was mislaid) occurred some 
. punctuation, and the following misprints: First column, fourth line, 
ird paragra 

third paragrap read of instead of or"; second col 


she ; third column, eleventh line of 
read describe instead of “‘ cube’’; third column, third line from the end, 
‘artford of “ Stratford.” 


VISIT TO THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE FOUND- 
LING HOSPITAL, 


Corner Sixty-seventh Street and Lexington Avenue, New York. 


. Several years ago I visited, with my friend F. L. M., this Found- 
ling Hospital of magnificent dimensions (though I understand it 
holds but one-third of the foundlings that are under Sister Irene’s 
care). We were then struck with the great opportunity, as well as 
great need, for the art and science of Froebel, as an instrumen- 
tality in the hands of the devoted women who had consecrated 
themselves to the duty of being earthly providence to these poor 
waifs of the human race, deprived of natural mothers. 


One little incident indicated what I mean by the need and the 
opportunity, As | was going through a ward, in which there were, 
I should think, fifty snow-white beds on each of its long sides, for 
the occupation of the children under two years of age, I saw that 
the only play-ground of each was the space between and at the 
foot of the beds ; and that only two could, by any chance, play to- 
gether ; and there was not a plaything to be seen, except that one 
little one had a piece of twine he was winding and unwinding round 
his finger. Just after I had passed him, led along by a sweet- 
faced “ sister,’ who had a ready smile for the little ones, we heard 
a loud cry, and I saw that the neighbor of the child with the string 
had got it away from him. We turned back, and the “ sister” 
kindly asked “ What is the matter ?” while the little one cried, 
“ My string—my string !” “ Oh,” said the “sister” to this baby 
of two years old, “ you are not going to be so foolish as to cry for 
a string!” I said, in a low voice, “ That string filled the whole 
world, to his imagination.” She looked at me a moment, inquir- 
ingly, and then, with a sudden flash of intelligence, smiled, and put 
her hand in her pocket, and took out a string, or something else, 
and gave it to the child, who was immediately pacified. She did 
not lack love, but thought. The mother’s heart is the presentiment 
of reason, and can only be supplied by the divination of that larger 
love which Froebel’s science gives. On that very occasion we 
spoke to Sister Irene of the kindergarten, and told her there was a 
Catholic lady studying it with Mrs. Kraus-Boelte; and afterward 
I sent her Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture on “The Relations of the 
Arts of Design to the Arts of Production,” with my appended 
“ Plea for Froebel’s Kindergarten as the Primary Art-school.” 


I was less surprised, therefore, to receive trom Mrs. T. J. 
McGuire (the student I had referred to) a letter, last March, in 
which were the following paragraphs : 


MRS, MC GUIRE’S LETTER. 


“ You know how anxious I have been to introduce the lovely 
kindergarten system into our Catholic academies and asylums. At 
last I have succeeded in doing so, im one of our finest institutions, 
where full liberty and facility is given for carrying out Froebel’s 
plan in its beauty. 

“T am very happy in my work, the children are so well cared for 
physically. In fact, all that could be done by the most devoted 
care has been lavishingly bestowed upon them by the good Sisters ; 
and yet there was a want, a void, which appealed most strongly to 
my heart. They wanted something to do, I shall never for- 
get the visit I paid them two years ago, Sister Irene took me to 
a window, overlooking the children at play, where we remained 
talking for an hour. No matter how long my life shall last, the im. 
pression then made can never be effaced from my mind. They 
looked well, stout, and hearty ; but there was a craving restless- 
ness keenly apparent to one who, under the magic of Froebel’s 
teachings, had studied the true nature and character of child-life. 
The children were allowed liberty to amuse themselves in any 
harmless way ; but nothing seemed to satisfy them. So they hunt- 
ed little pieces of stick, with which they tried to dig up the earth 
between the immense flag-stones of the yard, proving to me the 
inherent dove of work implanted in their souls, Of course their at- 
tempt was fruitless, and dangerous ; for they had no sense in hand- 
ling their sticks ; and the Sisters were obliged to take them away, 
to save the children’s eyes. 

“Here were three hundred children, craving what I knew L 
could give them. It really went to my heart ; andI can assure you, 
my dear Miss P., I left no means untried to further my design ; 
and at last Sister Irene afforded a room admirably suited for a kin- 
dergarten. She expresses herself highly pleased with the effect 
on the children, in the short time since I opened the kindergarten, 
January 10,—six months. Before then, a fresh supply of shoe- 
lacings had to be distributed each morning ; for the children pulled 
them apart, thread by thread, so as to have something to play with. 
They even ripped their clothes for the same purpose,—of getting 
thread to fashion into different ways, in which their craving for ac- 
tivity was expressed. They are now so perfectly happy, that the 
greatest punishment I could inflict on them would be to exclude 
them from the kindergarten. Sometimes when they pass from the 
kindergarten, to return to their own Aome (as they call the other 
part of the house), they have looked into my face, and, instead of 
the customary “Good morning,” have just said, “ Thank you,” their 
little eyes expressing as much as their lips uttered. 

“ From nine o’clock until the noon dinner I have a regular kin- 
dergarten of children, about six years of age. Fifty little eager 
faces upturned to know what pleasure is in store for them, is a 
sight capable of stirring the depths of a hard heart ; and mine, I 
thank God most sincerely, is far from being at all stony. 


“If I could only reach those women whose lives seem to them 


bereft of all love and comfort, by the loss of all they felt dearest 
and best, and most necessary to their hearts, I would say to them, 
‘ Do not nurse and cherish your grief, but prove yourself worthy of 
the love whose loss you bemoan, by showering happiness around 


ou. And in no manner can you accomplish this better than a 
supplying the wants of our little children, according to our good ob 


master, Froebel.’ 
“T have been a widow now some and feel so thankful, 


even in a selfish point of view, that I studied kindergarten ; for it 
has, and still does afford me intense gratification. You may re- 
member, my dear Miss P., you were the first person I consulted on 
the subject. I thank you, over and over again, for telling me of 
Mrs. Kraus, and your sympathy, 

‘In the afternoon I have two more classes, successively, each of 
them of fifty, and one of very young children. Sister Irene wishes me 
to diffuse the kindergarten, as much as possible, through the whole 
house, The foremost children become, each in their wards and 
nurseries, leaders of the kindergarten plays. It is too funny to 
hear them, from all parts of the house, marching round to our sim- 
ple little songs, and playing the little games. It has created, I am 


told, a great change in the house, 
“ The first Tuesday in the month is visiting day, and my friends 


by seeing the children so absorbed in their work, Sometimes I 
take the older ones to the Central Park, four blocks distant, to 
visit the different animals, birds, etc. ; and they derive great ben- 
efit from it. 

“ Any of your friends will be always welcome in my kindergar- 
ten: I should be so happy to have you with me a few hours.” 


OUR VISIT. 


It was pursuant to this invitation that F. L. M. and myself visited 
the Hospital on June 2d, and remained there five hours. We ar- 
rived in time to see the first class in their clay-work, which was 
very interesting. I went round and spoke to each one of the fifty. 
Some were making forms of men, sitting and recumbent; and a 
favorite work was a baby in a cradle ;—sometimes a baby would be 
three inches long. There were balls, cubes, cones, pyramids, and 
numerous baskets of fruits, nests full of eggs, and sometimes birds 
sitting on the nests. There were houses, railroads, various uten- 
sils. I have seen no children do better work in clay. This over, 
they marched-out, and played many games, with intense enjoyment 
and wonderful order, considering how large was the company. 

While the children were gone to dinner, Sister Irene gave us 
cake and wine, and showed us beautiful presents, made for her 
spontaneously, by the older scholars, of beautiful table mats woven 
of paper and ribbon, an inch wide, and fringed by themselves. 
These were to supply a table at a projected fair. 

After the second class had gone through their plays and building 
with different gifts at the different tables, during which Mrs. 
McGuire went round and asked them questions, bringing out much 
geometry and arithmetic without scientific terms came one of the oc- 
cupations, there was a short interval when she went out of the room 
with us to look out of a window to see the merry out-of.door play 
of the first two classes, and next we heard “ the baby class’”’ march- 
ing in, and expressed our sympathy for Mrs. McGuire’s fatigue. 
But she said she did not feel it yet, because it was so delightful to 
see the enjoyment, and, more than all, of this baby class (as she 
called it), so completely did she enter into it herself. “ When it is 
all over for the day,” said she, “I sometimes feel spent; but not 
while I am with the children making them so happy; and they are 
so intelligent and loving.” Some of the sisters assisted, and two 
of them, she said, were quite good kindergartners. 

She began, at first, by Having the sisters themselves in a nor- 
mal class on Saturdays. But the sickness of so many children this 
winter had been exceptional. Whooping-coughs, chicken-pox, 
measles, have swept through the house. At one time 300 children 
were ill of the measles. Sister Irene said she hoped there would 
be a respite now from nursing for two or three years. I hope that 


long,—not only that they may be able to relieve Mrs. McGuire, 
who cannot last long under such incessant work, much as she en- 
joys it, but also, because it is desirable that they should carry their 
blessed gospel of childhood into all hospitals and orphanages, and 
also into the convent schools, The secluded character of the life 
in these Catholic institutions, gives them sufficient time for the cul- 
tivation of the art and science of Froebel, which enriches the lives 
of the sisters; and, on the other hand, the great variety of the 
Froebel exercises for mind, body, and heart is most desirable to 
prevent monotony and dullness, and develop the genius of the 
children for all the arts of life, and make their religion practical. 


SOUTH MOUNTAIN, CATSKILLS. 


How broad and beautiful a belt 
Of landscape doth the eye attain ; 
The hills and vales together melt 
Into a low and level plain. 


Thus men are great and men are small 
In human eyes : 

So puny all that none look tall, 
Seen from the skies. 


Yet gleam the colors fresh and bright ; 
The fields are green; the Hudson blue ; 

The harvests bathe in golden light ; 
Diamonds sparkle in the dew. 


So have the acts of human kind 
Distinctive hue; 

Some base, some noble ; though defined 
From highest view. 


— RoLLiIn STONE, Sept. 8, 186 


seem to enjoy their visits very much, They are particularly struck _ 


a large proportion of the sisters may join the normal class before . 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

WESTBROOK SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. — The 
annual meeting of the trustees of Westbrook Seminary was held 
Tuesday, June 13, and the following officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Sidney Perham; vice-president, David Tor- 
rey; treasurer, Charles S. Fobes; recording secretary, Granville 
M. Stevens; secretary, Rev. W. R. French. The trustees elected 
to fill vacancies were M. B. Coolidge, Charles E, Morrill, Charles 
Buffum, W. R. French, Isaac Jackson, and Philo Hersey. The 
trustees find the institution in a flourishing condition. The next 
term will commence August 8. The following received the degree 
of Laureate of Arts: Imogen S. Dimmock, Emma F. Harward, 
Ida A. Dunn, Electra Files, Jennie A. Roulstone. The following 
received the degree of Laureate of Science: Sara P. Cousins, 
Ella C. Abbott, Hattie E. Dyer. In the Seminary Department, 
Higher English, were O. L. Additon, C. M. Ham, Moses Powers, 
J. H. Stetson. At 3 p.m. an oration was delivered by Rev. C. 
W. Buck, entitled “ The Christian Career.” 


BucKsPoRT.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the 
E. M.C. Seminary commenced Tuesday, June 6, at 10 a. m., F. H. 
Beale in the chair, by a short, cordial address of welcome from the 
principal, Rev. George Forsyth, A.M., and a feeling, vivid reply 
by F. H. Beale. Then followed the annual business meeting. 
Officers were elected as follows: President of the Association, J. 
Wyman Phillips ; first vice-president, F. H. Beale; second vice- 
president, Miss Addie Webb; third vice-president, Parker Spof- 
ford; secretary, Rev. M. W. Prince; treasurer, V. P. Wardwell ; 
executive committee, R. B. Stover (chairman), Mrs. Abel Hunt, 
C. L. Pearl, N. B. Webb, Mrs. Henry Lord. The oration by W. 
P. Ray, of Newburyport, Mass., and poem by Prof. Willabee Has- 
kell, of Yale College, were well received. A war record of the in- 
stitution was read by N. B. Webb, of Boston. Forty per cent. of 
the male students over 18 years of age, at any time connected 
with the school, served in the army or navy; 50 per cent. were 
promoted, 3} per cent. more than once; average length of service, 
20 months; total amount of service, 540 years; highest rank, 
major-general— Governor Ames, of Mississippi. No member 
was drafted, and none resigned to escape the service. In the 
evening 200 of the alumni and friends sat down to supper at 
Emery Hall, and had a most enjoyable time in songs, annals, 
toasts, and speeches. 

CASTINE.—During the year the Eastern State Normal School 
has registered 300 pupils, representing thirteen counties and one 
hundred towns in Maine, also four different States. One hundred 
and seventy-five pupils have attended the school this term, being 
25 per cent. more than were ever registered before during a term. 
Arrangements were being made to hold the first meeting of the 
Hancock county Teachers’ Association in Normal Hall, Castine, 
the last of May, when the president, Mr. Fletcher, was taken sick. 
The society will reorganize this summer, and hold a meeting, 
probably in August or September, which, we trust, will call to- 
gether the earnest teachers of the county. 

Aucusta. — The closing or commencemeftt exercises at St. 
Catherine’s Hall took place in the presence of a large and intelli- 
gent audience. The papers were very well written and interesting. 
Rev. H. C. Miller, of Wiscasset, made a brief address, speaking 
in high terms of the examinations preceding graduation. The 
graduating class of ten young ladies were presented with their di- 
plomas, after a brief address by Bishop Neeley. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

_ —— The 11th anniversary of Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, 
were inaugurated on Sunday morning, June 11, by a sermon at the 
village church, by Rev. S. L. Prime, D.D. The preaching was 
with power, tact, spirituality, and modesty. The next public exer- 
cise occurred Tuesday morning, when the usual class examina- 
tions commenced, which continued until Thursday noon. The 
classes evince patient and judicious labor on the part of teachers 
and taught, maintaining well their high standard of previous 
years. On Tuesday evening a vocal and instrumental concert was 
given at the church, and was received with much enthusiasm. On 
Wednesday evening the exercises of the graduating class took 
place, when thirteen young ladies read original essays, which were 
fully up to the average on such occasions. 

— The closing exercises of Pennacook Normal Academy took 
place on Monday and Tuesday, June 5 and 6. Monday was de- 
voted to the examination of classes. A correspondent of the 
Boston Globe says that the classes displayed the most thorough ac- 
quaintance with the sciences in which they had been instructed. 
Monday evening a grand concert was given, in the academy hall, by 
Browne’s cornet band, assisted by Mrs. U. D. Shepard, pianist. A 
large audience was present. Tuesday was graduation day, when 
eleven graduated from the different departments. Remarks were 
made by ex-Mayor Kimball, Hon. N. White, I. K. Gage, Esq., 
Hon. N. Butler, and others. 

— The following are a few statistics in respect to the graduating 
class of Kimball Union Academy, Meriden. There are 21 in the 
class, 9 ladies and 12 gentlemen; 12 are residents of New Hamp- 
shire, 7 Vermont, 1 Massachusetts, 1 New York. One was born 
in France, one in Ireland ; three completed the three years’ course 
without being out a single term; 16 are professing Christians, 10 


Amherst, 1 to West Point, 1 to Bowdoin, 1 to Columbia; the 
rest are undecided. Seven have taught school during the course. 

— Miss M. I. Ward, who has been long and favorably known as 
a teacher in our village school, and who has had charge of the pri- 
mary department during the summer term till now, has accepted a 
position as teacher at Newton, Mass., and took her leave last 
Tuesday. Miss Ellen M. Brickett will take charge of the school re- 
linquished during the remainder of the term. Miss Ward has al- 
ways taken an active part in the educational and literary interests 
of the town, and we are sorry to lose her from our midst. — //ié/s- 
boro Messenger. 

— The third anniversary graduating exercises of the Peterboro 
high school, at the Town Hall, Friday afternoon, June 9, reflected 
credit upon the school, the efficient principal, and the graduates. 
That the trying position which Mr. Maryatt vacated a year ago 
had been very acceptably filled was apparent, and we trust that 
Mr. Cornish will become a fixture in this institution. 

— Miss E. M. Hills has taught, in Keene, during the present 
term, a private school somewhat on the plan of the kindergarten. 
With more experience and better accommodations she will, no 
doubt, build up a large school. 

— Superintendent Simonds has returned from Philadelphia. 
He seems well pleased with the educational exhibit of New Hamp- 
shire. As he could be present at the exposition but a portion of 
the time, he has addressed an explanatory circular to the judges, a 
copy of which we have before us. Its design is to direct their at- 
tention to certatn peculiarities in our exhibit. 

— The prizes offered by George P. Little, Esq., to the students 
of Pembroke Academy, were awarded as follows: For orations, 
first prize to C. P. Little, of Pembroke ; second to T. H. Good, of 
Suncook. For essays, first prize to Miss Nellie M. Thompson, of 
Pembroke ; second to Miss Carrie Caverly, of Lowell, Mass. 

— The fifty-third anniversary of the New Hampton institution 
will occur on June 26, 27, 28, and 29. Monday evening Rev. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston, will preach before the Y. M.C. A. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday will occur the examination of classes. Tues- 
day evening, prize declamation by the middle and junior classes. 
Wednesday evening, address before the literary societies, by Geo. 
C. Lorimer, D.D., of Boston. Thursday, a. m., exercises of the 
graduating class; in the afternoon Geo. E. Smith, of Boston, will 
deliver an address before the alumni ; in the evening there will be 
a promenade concert. 

— Dropping into the legislature, the other day, we were highly 
entertained by a delegation from the Perkins Asylum for the 
Blind, South Boston. The exercises consisted of lessons in geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, writing, reading, and music. It is quite likely 
the State will be asked to make an appropriation to this insti- 
tution. 

— The legislative Committee on Education consists of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Messrs. Pillsbury of Concord, Emery of 
Rindge, Geo. E. Hodgdon of Portsmouth, Shepard of Derry, 
Little of Pembroke, Scates of Pittsfield, Jones of Hampton Falls, 
Brooks of Acworth, Colbath of Dover, Cochran of New Boston, 
Locke of Alexandria, Shepard of Ashland. The Committee on 
the Normal School, of Messrs. Hinds of Milford, Whitehouse of 
Pembroke, Bowles of Plymouth, Howard of Charlestown, Patten 
of Kingston, Childs, of Deerfield, Clarke of Londonderry, Jame- 
son of Antrim, Clatur of Manchester, Mason of Westmoreland, 
Hayes of Rochester, Bill of Gilsum. Of the above, Messrs. 
Little and Whitehouse are trustees of Pembroke Academy, and 
will no doubt do the work assigned them in a creditable manner. 
Of the others. we know nothing. 

— Some excitement has been produced in Manchester by a 
recent sermon preached by Rev. Henry Powers (Unitarian), in 
which he advocated the exclusion of the Bible from the public 
schools of the State. 

— The students of Dartmouth have voted not to send compet- 
itors for the Latin and Greek prizes, at the Intercollegiate literary 
contest in New York, next January. 


VERMONT. 


St. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY.—The spring term of the academy 
closed last week. Sermon to graduating class at South Church, 
Sunday evening, June 18. Examinations, Thursday and Friday, 
June 22 and 23, and graduating exercises Friday evening, June 23. 
On Thursday evening, June 22, at 7.30 o’clock, there was a meet- 
ing of the alumni of the academy to take into consideration the 
formation of an alumni association. 


SPRINGFIELD. — The examinations of the Springfield graded 
schools commenced Wednesday, June 21, and continued in the 
following order: Wednesday morning, grammar school; Wednes- 
day (entire day), high school; Thursday morning, Main street 
primary ; Thursday afternoon, Main street intermediate, Summer 
High street intermediate. Thursday evening at 7:45 o’clock, at 
the Town Hall, the exercises of the graduating class and confer- 
ring degrees. 

— The senior class of Middlebury College have engaged the 
Germania band for their commencement exercises, who will give 
a concert in connection with the Temple Quartette, making a com- 
bination which is seldom equaled. 

— Two of the students of the Bennington Graded School have 
recently received appointments as government cadets. 


are church members; 6 gentlemen go to Dartmouth College, 1 to) 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

WorcestER COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The nine- 
teenth annual meeting of the Worcester County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held in the Second Congregational Church in Millbury, 
Friday and Saturday, June g and 10. The meeting was called to 
order at 9.30 Friday morning, by Mr. C. C. Woodman, of Worces- 
ter, president of the Association, and the exercises were opened 
with prayer by Rev. Stacy Fowler, of Millbury. 

After the introductory exercises and preliminary business, Mr. 
C. L. Clay, principal of the Grafton High School, read an able, 
interesting, and spicy paper on “ Teaching vs. Compensation.” 
The teacher’s compensation is something that interests every 
teacher. As all other classes and professions work for money, so 
does the teacher, and not simply for the satisfaction there is in 
imparting instruction. Referring to the hard times, the essayist 
remarked the tendency to economize in certain directions, and the 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy of some towns whose work of 
retrenchment begins with a reduction of school appropriations, 
because they are the largest item, and the wages of teachers are 
too high. He thought it more economical to educate children 
than to support the illitérate in our prisons and poor-houses. Ac- 
cording to the report of the board of education, 1873-4, it cost in 
Worcester county $10.98 for the instruction of each child, which 
in ten years would be $109.80, while we pay $130 per year for 
each boy sent to Monson. The average wages of the teachers in 
this county are smaller than those received by mechanics and ser- 
vant-girls. To obtain such wages, teachers must have an educa- 
tion beyond what can usually be obtained in the public schools be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen. They are required to dress 
better than other working classes. They are expected to attend 
convention, take educational journals, and buy books, in order to 
keep up with the times. 

Teachers receive some compensation not pecuniary. 1. They 
may be discharged without a moment’s warning, and there is no 
redress. 2. Annual school-reports spread through the town, writ- 
ten oftentimes by men as unqualified for such work as they would. 
be for chief-justice of the United States. 3. Remarks frequently 
heard that our profession is made up of those unable to earn their 
living in any other way. Teachers do not receive as much as they 
ought, because they are employed only a part of the time. The 
same principle should apply in the case of teachers as in that of 
masons, who receive high wages in the summer because they can- 
not work in the winter. 

The paper was discussed by Rev. Mr. Clarke of the school com- 
mittee of Petersham, Mr. Albert Warren, principal of the Spencer 
High School, and Mr. John Kneeland, agent of the board of edu- 
cation. Rev. Mr, Clarke wished that the essay could be read in 
every town meeting. Mr. Warren was in sympathy with the essay, 
but thought there was other compensation, coming on account of 
the influence the teacher can exert. Mr. Kneeland said that all 
are conscious that they are not paid enough. The people must be 
waked up to the need of skilled teachers, and be willing to pay 
them so well that young men and women shall be induced to pre- 
pare to teach. 

Following this discussion was an exercise in English Grammar, 
by Mr. E. I. Comins, of Worcester. Ina short essay he noticed 
the various methods of instruction advocated by grammarians, 
and said that the results of the study of grammar, not what they 
should be, are to be attributed to the system and not to the teach- 
ing. To remedy evils, he would abolish all text-books, and most 
technical terms, study our best authors, read good English, correct 
false syntax, and drill pupils in composition. Secondly, he would 
teach more the essential, less of the unessential, omitting much 
that is now taught in regard to gender, person, case, etc. The 
several “ points to be considered in reference to the study of gram- 
mar,” printed on slips and distributed among the teachers, were 
discussed by Superintendents Marble of Worcester, and Edgerly 
of Fitchburg, and Messrs. Chase of Worcester, Emery of Whit- 
insville, Kneeland, and Warren. 

The afternoon session opened with an essay by Miss Amanda 
M. Phillips, of Worcester. Subject: “How two and two make 
one.” So well was the essay received, that it was voted to re- 
quest the Worcester Spy and NEwW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDu- 
CATION to publish it in full; therefore, we give no abstract. A 
spirited discussion followed, and was participated in by Superin- 
tendents Edgerly and Marble, Rev. Messrs. Clarke and Bates of 
Grafton, Agents Hubbard and Kneeland, Mrs. Bates of the Barre 
school committee, Mrs. Denby of Worcester, Miss J. H. Stiles of 
North Darfa, and Messrs. Warren, Comins, Emery, Nichols of 
Webster, and Woodman. 

The closing exercise of the afternoon was a paper, “ How shall 
we Teach Arithmetic?” by T. Wheelock, Esq., of the school com- 
mittee of Millbury. The main points of the essay, that scholars 
should get their lessons intelligently ; that success does not depend 
upon how many examples performed, but upon pupil’s own thought ; 
that mental arithmetic should be taught with written; that princi- 
ples should be thoroughly understood ; that there should be thought 
as well as action in the school room, were ably discussed by 
Messrs, Hubbard, Edgerly, Foster of Worcester, Haynes of Wor- 
cester, Dr. Webber of Millbury, and several others. 

In the evening, Hon. B. G. Northrop, of New Haven, Conn., 
delivered a lecture on “ The New Era in Europe, and its Lessons 
for Us.” Referring to the condition of the masses in America, he 
showed the striking contrast between their condition and that of 
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the masses in England, and fortified his statement by quotations 
from Dickens, Bright, and Forster. The richest man in England, 
the Duke of Chester, could not afford to educate his tenants. 
The decadence of manufactures in England, as shown by the 
Paris Exposition, was attributed to the ignorance of her opera- 
tives. The advancement made in Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
and other nations on the continent, was ascribed to their schools, 
and the deep interest of the people in educational progress. The 
speaker then compared the condition of our schools with that of 
European schools. We excel the English in map-drawing. The 
Germans excel us in the study of language, in the cultivation of 
the memory, and in posture. The European schools excel us in 
manners; and, in this respect, the Japanese excel the whole world. 
The lecturer advocated making every lesson in school a language 
lesson, beginning in the primary schools. 

On Saturday morning, Miss Julia E. Wilcox, of Whitinsville, 
read an essay on “ Physical Culture.” She spoke of the depend- 
ence of mental and moral health upon physical health, and re- 
ferred to the fact that many of the criminals in our prisons owe 
their fall to a diseased state of body. Disease is not a necessary 
result of physical laws, but of violations of these laws, which are 
disregarded in many ways: in (1) kind of work and amount of 
work; (2) training of children at public schools; (3) prolonged 
confinement in close rooms; (4) fashions in dress. Good health 
is essential to the success of the teacher. 

Sleep, posture, ventilation, and dress, were discussed by Rev. 
Mr. Fowler, Mr, Nichols, Mrs. Bates, Mr. Woodman, and others. 

“Should Written Examinations be the only test for Promo- 
tion?” was presented as the last question for consideration. 
Messrs. Marble and Edgerly thought they should not be the only 
test, but that teachers are the best judges of the ability of schol- 
ars. Mr. Warren thought written examinations unsatisfactory, 
but would not have the responsibility of promotion thrown upon 
teachers. Mr. Whittemore, of Marlboro’, believed in written ex- 
aminations ;—would have promotion hang over pupils like the 
sword of Damocles. Mr. Edgerly thought wrong scholars would 
be excited, the same as by the prize system. Mrs. Denby would 
have the examination decided by the committee, and yet thought 
teachers might suggest names of those worthy of promotion, or 
not, whom they desired to have advanced, or retained in their 
schools. 

The attendance was large, thirty-five towns being represented 
by three hundred and thirty-eight delegates, and the whole time 

_ was occupied with interesting and instructive papers and spirited 


discussions. The citizens of Millbury generously entertained all 


persons coming from a distance. The following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: President, Edwin Emery, Whitins- 
ville; vice-presidents, G. L. Faxon of Brookfield, Preston D. 
Jones of Worcester; secretary, Miss Ella W. Aldrich of Whitins- 
ville; treasurer, E. I. Comins of Worcester ; directors, Miss Myra 
B. Richardson of Fitchburg, A. E. Ford of Clinton, C. L. Clay 
of Grafton, Miss Emily Edson of North Brookfield. 


WoRCESTER.—Oread Jnstitute-—The anniversary exercises of 
this institution took place during the present week as follows: 
Tuesday evening, a soiree musicale by the young ladies of the in- 
stitute; Wednesday morning examination of classes; Thursday 
evening, graduating exercises ; Friday evening, anniversary soiree. 

Groton.—The eighty-third anniversary of Lawrence Academy 
will take place on Wednesday, June 28, all day; and on Thurs- 
day, June 29, in forenoon. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. — The closing exercises of Messrs. Mowry and 
Goft’s English and Classical High School occurred in Music 
Hall on June 15. The graduating class numbered 14, 6 in the 
classical department and 8 in the English. The exercises were 
of a highly interesting character throughout. Ease and simplicity 
of style in both composition and delivery were marked features. 
Mrs. Miller’s drill in elocution was highly commended. The pre- 
sentation of diplomas and prizes by the senior principal, Mr. 
Mowry, was accompanied by excellent remarks and advice, in 
which the value of a high character was especially emphasized. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Superintendents. — The quarterly 
meeting of the Superintendents of Public Schools was held at the 
office of the Commissioner of Pubbic Schools in Providence, on 
the 12th inst. The following proposition was presented by the 
commissioner, for discussion ; “ What means can be adopted to se- 
cure a better observance of the laws of this State relating to the 
employment and schooling of children?” 

Rev. C. J. White, from Woonsocket, gave some statistics to show 
the extent in that town of the non-attendance of children of school 
age. He called attention to the provisions of the existing laws of 
the State, and claimed that their enforcement would largely de- 
crease such non-attendance, and referred to the experience of Con- 
necticut, during the last three years, in support of his belief. 

The Commissioner advecated the attempt to enforce the present 
laws, because it will furnish the best evidence that can be obtained 
on two important questions : first, that the school authorities may 
prove their sincerity and earnestness ; gnd second, that the deficien- 
cies of the existing laws may be revealed, and thus a clear basis es- 

_ tablished for the demand for additional legislation. Some facts were 
Presented by him, showing the extent of the evil, as that the average 
attendance hardly equals one-half of the school population of the 


State ; and again, that he had been informed that the late census 
reveals the astounding fact that children of the tender age of five 
years are reported at work in our mills. He believed that the 
cause of the present state of affairs was to be traced to the parents 
rather than to the employers. If the present law were to be made 
effective, the local school authorities must take active measures to 
carry them into operation. 

Rev. Mr. White declared his belief that the manufacturers at 
Woonsocket would, without exception, agree to conform to the law. 
, Rev. Mr. Dexter, of Warren, expressed his interest in the sub- 
ject, and cited instances from his own knowledge to show the ne- 
cessity for action in the matter. He thought it was a duty we 
owed to the children to protect them in this, a matter of vital im- 
portance to them. 

Mr. Chase, of Tiverton, referred to the peculiar difficulties 
which beset them in that town, owing to the fact that the whole 
population belonging to a mill in Fall River was located within 
their borders. : 

Mr. Smith, of Westerly, warmly approved of the movement, 
but had some doubts whether the difference in the laws of the two 
States of Rhode Island and Connecticut would not render it diffi- 
cult to secure the needed agreement of employers in their town. 

Rev. Dr. Leach, of Providence, declared absenteeism and tru- 
ancy to be among the greatest evils of the present day. In con- 
sequence illiteracy is on the increase, and knowledge and virtue 
are declining. There should be an industrial school and a com- 
pulsory law. Until these can be secured, however, much can be 
accomplished by a right use of present facilities. 

Rev. E. M. Stone, of Providence, being present, was invited to 
speak, and he made a few remarks illustrating the difficulties in 
the way of the proposed reform by a short sketch of legislation in 
the past. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Voted, That the superintendents of the public schools of Rhode 
Island hereby assure the Commissioner that they will either pre- 
sent a pledge to the different manufacturers and employers of 
their respective towns, engaging them to codperation in enforcing 
the statutes, requiring at least three months instruction of certain 
minor children, or will assist the Commissioner in presenting said 
pledge, to the end that there may be entire harmony of action 
throughout the State. 


The time of holding the quarterly meetings was changed from 
the second Monday in March, June, Sept., and Dec., to the third 
Monday in those months. 


East GREENWICH. — The prize declamation exercises in Acad- 
emy Hall, on the evening of June 12, attracted a large, first-class 
audience. There was quite a long list of contestants, and the suc- 
cess of the speakers was quite gratifying. Their proficiency is at- 
tributed largely to the training of Prof. S. R. Kelly, of Boston, 
who drilled a majority of them. 

Alumni Day. — The recent alumni meeting was a decidedly 
pleasant occasion, participated in by more than four hundred. 
Many of the old students came with their families, and were en- 
tertained by the families of the town, their doors being freely 
opened to receive them. The oration was delivered by Rev. C. 
D. Hills, of Lynn, Mass., and is spoken of as being a very able 
production. The former principal, Rev. D. H. Ela, the poet of 
the occasion, was very enthusiastically received, reading a beauti- 
ful poem, entitled “ A Sail on Cowessett Bay.” A genuine clam- 
bake dinner and a “ grand interview ” in the evening, were items 
of the programme, and the day was regarded as one of the most 
enjoyable ever held in Greenwich. The following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: President, M. J. Talbot; vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, S. B. Conant; and a large execu- 
tive committee. 

WESTERLY.—We learn, by the school report of Westerly, that 
the town has had a prosperous year with its schools; that the 
school-houses reported last year as in a bad condition have all 
been repaired, and only some refurnishing is now needed. The 
report says that as the State now furnishes gratuitous training, 
through its normal school, for all who intend to become teachers, 
none should receive appointments over these schools, unless they 
are normal graduates or have had previous successful experience 
as teachers. . . A teachers’ meeting was held on June 2, at 
which Miss Kerr read an essay based upon the proposition that 
“ Teachers may do too much for their pupils,” leading to that lack 
of self-reliance in the young which manifests itself in mature years 
by a lamentable inability for self-government then, The essay at- 
tracted much attention. ° 


MICHIGAN.—The Michigan Association of Superintendents of 
City Schools, at its last meeting, adopted the following items and 
rules governing their compilation, and offers them as a basis for 
the annual reports of superintendents and principals: 

Statistics —1. Population of the district. 2. Number of children 
between 5 and 20.years of age. 3, Cash valuation of school prop- 
erty. 4. Assessed valuation of district property. 5. Cost of su- 
perintendence and instruction. 6. Amount paid superintendent 
or principal. 7. Amount paid special teachers. 8. Cost of inci- 
dentals. 9. Amount paid for bonds and interest. 10. Amount 
paid for permanent improvements and building. 11. Absolute en- 
rollment (in the several grades). 12, Number of transfers. 13. 
Average number belonging. 14. Average daily attendance. 15. 


Number of men teachers, including superintendent. 16. Number 


of women teachers. 17. Number of special teachers. 18. Num- 
ber of pupils to each teacher, based on average number belonging. 
19. Cost of education per capita for superintendence and instruc- 
tion, 20. Cost of education per capita for incidentals. 21. Total 
cost of education per capita. 22. Average per capita cost for the 
whole school. 23. Number of non-resident pupils. 24. Average 
age of class promoted. 25. Balance on hand from last school 
year. 26. Amount received from interest on permanent funds: 
(State, Local). 27. Amount received from local taxation: (Two 
mills, per capita, voted on property). 28. Amount received from 
tuition fees. 29. Amount received from all other sources. 30. 
Total receipts. 

— Prof. James C. Watson, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has dicovered 
twenty-one planetoids, nineteen of these having no other claimants 
among the planetoid finders. 

— Andrew J. Rickoff has been re-elected for two years as su- 
perintendent of instruction in the Cleveland public schools. He 
has already served nine years in Cleveland. 


COLLEGES. 


DartTmoutu.—The meeting of the alumni will take place this year in the col- 
lege chapel, on Wednesday, June 28, at 2:30 o'clock p.m. For the purpose of 
securing more time for this meeting — to which formerly only an hour or two of 
commencement morning was given — the trustees have arranged to devote to it 
the afternoon of the day previous. Ample opportunity is thus given, not only 
for the business of the association, but for the various addresses appropriate to 
the occasion, including ‘notices of deceased graduates.....The petition of the 
sophomore class to the faculty, requesting the continuation of German instead of 
Greek for junior year, was not granted. The opportunity for additional study in 
German will be afforded in senior year. 


Bowpotn.—The term of sixteen weeks at the Maine Medical School, Bowdoin 
College, in Brunswick, has lately closed. It was the fitst instance in the history 
of the school when the entire class graduated and received their diplomas..... 
The Bowdoin 68th prize exhibition took place in Lemont Hall. The committee 
awarded the prize to J. A. Morrill, Auburn..... The commencement parts have 
been assigned as follows; Salutatory, Morrill; English Oratory, Andrews, 
Bates, Clark, Libby, and Sabin; Philosophical Disquisitions, Payson, Robin- 
son, Stevens, and Waitt. 

Turts.—The prizes at the annual contest of the department of oratory were 
awarded as follows: Senior class, (for reading), A. B. Fletcher, first; E. C, 
Bailey, second ;—Junior class (for declamation), H. L. Whithed, first; G. E. Bill, 

d;—Soph e class (for declamation), U. H. Squires, first; J. H. Brad- 
bury, second. .... Professor Shipman gave a very pleasant reception to the mem- 
bers of the Senior class and their friends, last Friday evening. ...No public 
exercises were held at the close of the academical year of the Divinity School, 
there being but one graduate, Mr. W. C. Stiles, who has received a call to the 
Universalist parish in Wellfleet, and was recently ordained there. 


Harvarp.—Dr, Samuel A. Green has published a copy of the laws of Har- 
vard College as they existed 225 years ago. The regulations are comprehensive, 
specifying the cut of the hair, the apparel, and other minor matters, with such 
particularity as to border on the ludicrous. ‘No scholler shall weare long 
haire, locks, or foretops, nor to use curling, crispeing, parteing, or powdering of 
their haire.”” If a student's hair is too long, the president is given “ power to 
reform it,’’ or to appoint three of the overseers a committee for the purpose. 
There seems to have been more practical knowledge of Latin and Greek than 
now. The English tongue was.not allowed te be spoken, even among the stu- 
dents themselves, and to be able to read extempore the Pentateuch, or the New 
Testament, into Latin from the original tongue was requisite for a degree. 


Amuerst.—The senior class petitioned the faculty for a change in the order of 
commencement exercises, since the old system has degenerated into a mere rhe 
torical display, and that, too, in most cases, by the poorer speakers of the class. 
A change has been made. There are ten departments of study: Latin, Modern’ 
Languages, Greek, English, Geology, History, Philosophy, Mathematics, Chem- 
istry, and Physical Education. The highest rank man is to be valedictorian, as 
usual. Thesecond man, the salutatorian, is to represent the Latin department. 
The head of each of the other departments, at the end of the course, nominates 
the student he considers best fitted to represent that department at commence- 
ment, and the student thus chosen is to write a thesis, on some subject connected 
with the department, to be delivered at commencement. This will confine the 
honors at commencement to the best scholarship of the class, and there will then 
be a good exhibit of the work of the college course. The men chosen this year 
are A. L. Smith, Columbus, O., valedictorian; E. H. Knight, New Hartford, 
Conn, salutatorian, representing the Latin department; C. F. W. Hubbard, 
Louisville, Ky., Modern Languages; C. S. Reardslee, Coventry, N. Y., Greek; 
G. W. Cloak, Philadelphia, Pa., English; A. C. Boyden, Bridgewater, Geology ; 
G. L. Smith, Windsor, N. Y., History ; G. Herbert, Lebanon, Ct., Chemistry; 
A. B. Hunter, Philadelphia, Pa., Philosophy; T. P. Ballard, Canton, O,, Math- 
ematics; and John Howland, Jaffna, Ceylon, Physical Education. .... The old 
system of grading students is abolished, and a new one adopted. All who rank 
9 and over for the whole course, are to be graduated as first honor men; those 
between 87 and g1 as second honor men; those between 83 and 87, as third 
honor men; those between 79 and 83, as fourth honor men; those below 79 re- 
ceive no appointment. The first honor men, this year, in the order of their rank 
are: A. L. Smith, E. H. Knight, C. F. W. Hubbard, F. F. Kimball, C. §. 
Beardslee, G. W. Cloak, A. C. Boyden, McGeorge Bundy, and G, L. Smith. 
....The Bertram prize scholarship of $100 for the highest attainment in Latin 
during the college course, has been awarded to C. F. W. Hubbard, Louisville. 

— A large slab of stone has been found in Franklin county, Mass, and will 
be placed inthe Peabody Museum, at Yale College, which is imprinted with the 
traces of an enormous biped. It is 16 feet wide and 24 feet long, and has the 
largest surface of matched fossils ever found. 

— The Graphic says that Vassar has sent an invitation to Dom Pedro to wait 
till September, so that he can see 700 young ladies simultaneously eating green- 
corn off the cob to slow music. 

— Berlin University has 400 distinct lecture courses. Cambridge has 2,500 
students; Leipsic, 3,000; Harvard, 1,278: Yale, 1,051. Prussian universities 
require oral examinations before conferring Doctor's degrees. 

— The heirs of the late George T. Cobb of New Jersey, have endowed the 
chair of New Testament Exegesis, in the Drew Theological Seminary, by th: 
gift of $40,000. ; 


“Five Canturtes” is the title of the Gold Premium Centennial Drama just 
published by the New-England Publishing Co., and consists of Dialogues, Reci- 


History, and well adapted seminaries, colleges, and general ex!) .\))- 
tions. For list of prices, etc., see advertisement on first page of this paper 


tations, Tableaux, Music, w It is a patriotic and national review of American . 
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New Publications. 
—_o——_ 
“Greek” and “ Latin’’ Philology. 

The Clarendon press has just issued a work of. considerable im- 
portance to classical teachers, entitled “‘ Comparative Philology ap- 
plied to Greek and Latin Inflections.” It is just such a book as we 
need at this very time. From the linguistic investigation of the 
last quarter of a century, great and unexpected results have been 
derived. These. have been gathered, however, upon the summits 
of philological learning, and have not, to any considerable extent, 
as yet, found their way down to the level of the common academic 
life. So important and immediate in their bearing are these re- 
sults upon Greek and Latin scholarship, however, that classical 
instructors are awakening to the conviction not only that they 
themselves must drink from these new fountains of human interest 
disclosed by the advanced linguistic scholars, if they are to com- 
prehend the branches they profess to teach, but, also, that in some 
way, their classes must be led to these new sources of life. The 
question is, How is this to be accomplished? For though Whit- 
ney, Marsh, and Miiller have done much to lay these treasurés be- 
fore the English-speaking people, yet the most of them are still 
stored up in ponderous German works, inaccessible to the ordinary 
student. Various methods have been devised for spreading this 
valuable material before the English student. Translations have 
been made of such works as Bopp’s “Vergleichen de Grammatik,” 
and Schleicher’s “ Compendium.” These were hardly called for, 
however, since those who are able to use them intelligently, are 
able, and prefer, to consult the originals, Attempts have been 
made, also, to introduce the results of philological research into 
elementary Greek and Latin text-books. These attempts, as was 
apparent at the outset, are proving themselves unwise and im- 
practicable. For the pupil at ten or twelve years of age, or even 
older, before learning his first declension, can hardly comprehend the 
statement that “ the s of the nominative is a remnant of an old 
demonstrative sa, which is found in the Sanskrit fersonal pronoun, 
in the Greek article, and in the English sée.” One may as well 
say Choctaw as Sanskrit ; for his knowledge of each, and their re- 
lations to Latin, is about the same ; and his comprehension of Greek 
is not much more extensive. All that can be done judiciously by 
this method has been done by Professor Harkness in the last re- 
vision of his Latin grammar, where no attempt is made at the start 
to introduce the pupil into all the intricacies of Comparative Phi- 
lology ; but where the whole development, from the beginning of 
orthography to the end of syntax, is dased upon the very latest re- 
sults of the most advanced scholars as far as these can be made 
practical, and be legitimately brought within the province of the 
school. Much, to be sure, depends upon the teacher. One who 
is full of enthusiasm, abreast with the latest developments, and 
alive to their supreme importance, will find methods of his own by 
which to introduce his classes to these studies, even at the very 
beginning of their course. 

We are aware, from trial, that a great deal of valuable information 
may be thus impart@d, and much interest and enthusiasm awak- 
ened in these naturally dry studies, and that, too, at a very early 
stage. Yet we have long entertained the conviction that when 
students have laid a thorough foundation in Greek and Latin, and 
are ready to enter upon their university life, much can be done, 
even more than is yet attempted, to introduce them into the phi- 
jology of these languages. The place of Whitney’s “Study of 
Language” cannot, of course, be better filled, and students should 
have their attention directed to this excellent treatise at once ; but 
there has been needed some work bearing more specifically upon 
classical studies. We have been waiting a long time for some 
book which should glean all that is valuable and practical, and 
within the comprehension of the average student, from the pro- 
found works that have appeared, and put this into a shape directly 
applicable to Greek and Latin study. This book has at last ap- 
peared. This work has been done, and excellently done, by Mr. 
Papillon, of Oxford, in the volume before us under the above title. 

It is a small book about the size of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. 
It is not by any means an original work, nor does it pretend to be. 
Nor is it a compilation merely. The author is evidently quite 
familiar with the best German sources,—Curtius, Schleicher, Cors- 
sen, etc., and has judiciously selected his material, and put it into 
a shape of his own. The first half of the book goes over a field 
already traversed in English and American books. The “ Classi- 
fication of Languages,” which occupies the second chapter, is more 
thoroughly treated by Whitney, (We are glad to notice that the 
writer pot only takes occasion at the outset to recognize in the 
highest terms the value of Professor Whitney’s works, and to refer 
to them constantly throughout his book, but also to quote largely 
from them.) The subject of the third and fourth chapters, 
“Sounds: their Classification and Modifications,” has been much 
more fully developed by one who went over the same field before 
him, and gleaned from the same sources, by Peile in his work on 
Greek and Latin Etymology, a work that cannot be too highly rec- 
ommended. Traversing thus, the same ground could not be 
avoided, as it was necessary to the development of his subject. 
The last half of the work, however, it is that gives it its peculiar 
value ; #.¢., the application of the knowledge and laws of change, 
already arrived at, to the inflection of Greek and Latin paradigms, 
The fifth chapter treats of the “Formation of Words,” 

ords,” showing 
the processes by which words have developed from monosyllabic 
roots to their present inflected state ; the sixth chapter, of “ Noun 


Inflection ” ; the seventh, of the “ Inflection of Pronouns,” spreading 
out before us, as far as a Philology bas yet determined, the orig- 
inal roots and signs of case, number, and gender, with their prim- 
itive significations ; the eighth and last chapter, of “ Verb Inflec- 
tion,” in which all the complexity of the Greek and Latin verb, 
consisting of stem, connecting vowels, signs of mood, tense, per- 
son, voice, is analyzed and set before us with great skill and sim- 
plicity. 

This is the first attempt yet made in English to apply to Latin 
and Greek the latest results of Comparative Philology, and we con- 
gratulate classical teachers on this important auxiliary to their 
labors. A. W. 


EARS IN CALIFORNIA. By Mary Cone, with illustrations. 
Se $1.75. Chicago: S.C. riggs & Co. For sale by Lee & 

Shepard, Boston. 

The writer of this book has spent two years in California, and 
has given careful study and wide observation to the topics upon 
which he writes. Great care has been taken evidently to write not 
only a readable book, but a reliable sketch of men and things, and 
teachers will find the work valuable as an aid in the study of the 
geography, history, and society of the Pacific States. The chap- 
ters relate to Climate, Rain-fall, History, Geography and Topog- 
raphy, Southern California, The Great Valley, Reclamation, North- 
ern California, A Ranch inthe Upper Sacramento, A Fruit Ranch, 
A chapter for Tourists, A chapter for Settlers, The Chinaman in 
California, A trip to the Yosemite, The growing interest in the 
West, and especially in a section which is so blessed by Providence 
with a climate, soil, scenery, and resources unsurpassed in the 
world, will lead our readers to such works as this, which describe 
in an honest and intelligent way the subjects referred to. One of 
the best evidences prima facie that it is a book worth reading, is 
that it is published by that enterprising Chicago house, which has 
built up a splendid reputation for publishing books. 


KINDERGARTENING.—The increasing interest in America in kin- 
derten as the normal method of instruction for little children, and the 
consequent demand for all the material which enters into the plays 
and occupations as taught in the best German schools, has led Mr. 
Steiger to procure all the gifts which enter into Froebel’s system. 
We have received four of these gifts, which are designed for the 
family as well as the kindergarten. The first is stick-laying, which 
is the eighth in Froebel’s system ; the next is drawing on slates 
and paper, the tenth in the system ; the next is perforating paper, 
the eleventh in the series; and the fourth is paper-weaving, the 
fourteenth gift in the full series. It is not necessary to say to 
kindergartners that these little boxes of material are full of life, 
beauty, and instruction for little children, and there is only need of 
bringing this form of instruction before intelligent parents, to en- 
able them to see and to appreciate the harmonious and progressive 
development of the several parts of the whole plan. In the series 
for the family, the various exercises with sticks precede the draw- 
ing lessons. Matter, form, and color are brought to the child’s at- 
tention. In stick-laying we have three classes of forms: (1) the 
forms of perception, or knowledge ; (2) the forms of life, or use ; 
(3) the forms of beauty, or symmetry. The geometrical forms are 
interwoven with the forms of life and beauty, and each leads to the 
free play of the child’s fancy, imagination, and invention, until he 
finds in the stick combination an endless variety and interest. The 
same principle holds true with reference to the other occupations. 
The child proceeds by easy and natural steps from the use of the 
simplest forms to the most complex combinations possessing order 
and beauty ; and each so precedes and suggests its successor, that 
the education resulting therefrom is but an unfolding of the child- 
nature, and not simply a measurer of his memory-capacity to retain 
knowledge imparted by others. We cannot, however, instruct the 
disciples of Froebel, but we are rather a learner in his school, and 
would gladly welcome to our fellowship all parents and insfructors 
of little children. Kindergartners know the value of the services 
of Mr. Steiger in furnishing these materials for the use of the 
children, and to all interested ; and to those who would become so, 
we most cheerfully invite them to call upon or write to E. Steiger, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York, for catalogues of his 
kindergarten work and material, 


— G. B. Putnam’s Sons, New York, publish in the Brief Biog- 
raphies of Eminent Public Men, a volume on German Political 
Leaders, by Herbert Tuttle. The author, a native of ‘the United 
States, was for four years a resident of Berlin, and is well known 
to many Americans through his letters to the New York 7ridune, 
the London Daily News, and other writings. The author’s oppor- 
tunity to study the political character of the leading men >f Ger- 
many, and the interest attached to German politics in European 
diplomacy, will make the work one of great popular interest and 
value. Among the persons whose career is described are Bismark. 
the Chancellor; Dr. Falk, President ; Delbriick and Herr Camp- 
hausen, Ministers of State; Prince Hohenlohe and Count Von 
Arnim, of the Diplomatic Service; Herr Von Bennigsen and Dr. 
Simson, Parliamentarians, ; Herr Lasker, Herr Windthorst, Dr. 
Soewe, Herr Jacably, and Herr Hasselman, as Party Leaders ; and 
Professors Gneist, Nischow, Treitschke, and Von Sybel, as schol- 
ars in Politics. Sucha work, intelligently written, concerning living 
men, whom Americans should know, will certainly have a good 


circulation among reading men, For sale by Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. Price $1.50. 


— J. R. Osgood & Co, publish a Centennial Edition of the 
Complete Poetical Works of Henry W. Longfellow, with numer- 
ous illustrations, This edition contemplates a large sale, is bound 
in paper, and sold for one dollar. It is uniform in style with the 
volumes of Whittier and Tennyson recently published by the same 
house, and contains The Voices of the Night, The Spanish Stu. 
dent, The Belfry of Burges, Evangeline, The Seaside and the Fire. 
side, The Song of Hiawatha, The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Birds of Passage, Tales of a Wayside Inn, Flower-de-Luce, Judas 
Maccabaeus, and the Masque of Pandora, —the several volumes 
which have made Mr. Longfellow’s name familiar as household 
words wherever the English language is known. His power of in- 
vesting every-day and commonplace facts with poetic beauty, his 
graceful. celebration of home and all the joys of home life, his sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the varied conditions of human experience, 
his strong, cheerful faith in the triumph of justice and truth, and 
the exquisite purity of all that he has written, have gained for him 
a degree and unanimity of popular favor rarely, if ever, accorded 
to a poet. : 

— J. R. Osgood & Co, continue to supply the reading public 
with choice books. We have on our table to-day Assays by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the first series of a new and revised edition, beau- 
tifully printed and bound, and filled with the choicest thoughts of 
the philosopher of Concord. Also Misce//anies, embracing Nature, 
Addresses, and Lectures by Mr. Emerson, ina new and revised 
edition. Price of each volume, $1.50, 


— J. E. Vose, of Ashburnham, sends us the addresses of Hon. 
Alex. H. Bullock, and others at the dedication of Cushing Acad- 
emy, Ashburton, Mass., Sept. 7, 1875, with a portrait of the founder, 
and a cut of the academy and grounds, Published by A. G. Bush- 
nell & Co, Gardner, Mass. 


— The Seventh Annual Report of the State Board of Health of 
Massach usetts, January, 1876; 551 pages. Contents: 1. Gen- 
eral Report of the Board; 2. The Metric System ; 3. Expenses of 
the Board, 1875 ; 4. A Special Report on—I. The Pollution of 
Rivers ; II. The Water-supply, Drainage and Sewerage of the 
State, from the Sanitary Point of View ; III. The Disposal of Sew- 
age ; IV. Summary and Recommendations. 5. Sanitary Hints ; 
6, Defects in House Drainage, and their Remedies ; 7. Report of 
an Outbreak of Intestinal Disorder Attributable to the Contami- 
nation of Drinking- Water by Means of Impure Ice ; 8. Report on 
Registration of Prevalent Diseasés; 9. The Health of Boston, 
1875; 10. The Surface Drainage ; 11. The Health of Lowell; 12. 
Health of Towns. 


— Eleventh annual report of the Consumptives’ Home, and 
other institutions connected with a Work of Faith, to Sept. 30, 
1875, by Charles Cullis, M.D., Boston, Price 25 cents; for sale 
at Willard Tract Repository, 2 Beacon Hill Place, Boston, and 
239 Fourth Av., N. Y. If our readers would know the history 
and success of an institution founded and sustained on the principle 
of constant trust in God for daily support, let them read this pam- 
phlet, which tells the story of an institution extensive in its plans 
and operations, yet without any other means of sustenance except 
the daily use of God’s gifts bestowed in answer to prayer. 


— The Chinese Problem is a fifty-cent pamphlet edition of Rev. 
L. T. Townsend’s paper on the subject of Chinese immigration, 
and the duties of America with reference thereto, The author 
would solve the difficult problem, not by breaking treaty obliga- 
tions, or by making the Chinaman an object of ridicule and perse- 
cution, but by making him the object of Christian influence and 
labors for his civilization and christianization. The logic is un- 
answerable, which decides that we cannot make exceptions as to 
nationalities in our invitations to people the country. Dr, Town- 
send gives an encouraging view of the efforts to educate the Chi- 
nese, and believes that we need to learn some of the lessons which 
the East would teach us. The book is published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. Price 50 cents, 


The Bibliotheca Sacra, No, CXXX, contains: I. The Cyropedia 
of Xenophon : Its Historical Character and its Value in the Illus- 
tration of Scripture ; by R. J. Emerson, Beloit College, Wis. II. 
Horae Samaritane, or a collection of various readings of the Sa- 
marita Pentateuch, compared with the Hebrew and other versions ; 
by Rev. B, Peck, Rochester, N. Y. III. The Relation of Theol- 
ogy to other Sciences. IV. The John Caster Brown Library ; by 
Rev. J. C, Stockbridge, Providence, R. I. V. On the Reading, 
“ Church of God,” Acts xx, 28. VI. Relation of the Aryan and 
Semitic Languages : (II.) Criteria of Relationship ; by Rev. J. T. 
McCurdy, Princeton, N. J. VII. Dr. Hodge’s Misrepresentations 
of President Finney’s System of Theology; by Rev. G. F. Wright, 
Andover, Mass. VIII. Notices of Recent Publications, The 
titles and authors are evidence of a valuable number of this un- 
equaled Anjierican quarterly. 

The Fournal of Speculative Philosophy, April, 1876, contains 
Kant’s Reply to Hume ; Darwin’s Descent of Man; Turner ; The 
Two Kinds of Dialectic ; Herbart’s Ideas on Education ; The Re- 
lation of Religion to Art; Goethe’s “ Song of the Spirit Over the 
Water.” Publishers, St, Louis, Mo.; Boston: A. Williams & Co. 

The Unitarian Review and Religious Magasine, May, 1876 ; 
Boston, Mass. The Debatable Land, by Dr. Bellows; Cosmic 
Philosophy, by Rev. C. C. Everett ; The Genesis, by Rev. Francis 
Tiffany ; The Chinese Preblem, by Rev. C. W. Wendte; Hospi- 


tality,—A lesson for To-day, by M, B. C. 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


“ A Penny Saved is a Penny Barned.”— 
Save your salaries, and pay your expenses. 

Free Tickets to Philadelphia. — Send to 
Publisher for terms to canvassers, 

Basy Times for Teachers ! — VacaTIoNn 
EXPENSES may be paid by acting as AGENTS 
for THe NEW-ENGLAND. 


The Belmont Hotel, at Philadelphia, will be 
found to be a most agreeable house for teachers, 
It is well furnished, well kept, in a quiet neigh- 
borhood, surrounded by a fine grove, and is near 
to the Exposition, being within five minutes’ easy 
walk of the main entrance. For particulars, see 
our advertising columns. Address the proprie- 
tor for circulars, Sfecia/ rates for parties of five 
or more, 


SPECIAL NOTICE 70 TEACHERS 


As F. J. BARNARD is representing himself as 
agent for D. App_eton & Co., I hereby give notice that he 
is not in their employ, and that said firm will not be respon- 


sible for his actions. GEORGE W. DAVIS, 
76 tf (3) 22 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Furnisheo 6 
RATIS 


HE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 


and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a end 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you adverti ‘ou may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 


consulted. 


Free Tickets 


Centennial! ! 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 
The Best in the World, 


Recommends Itself. 


28 x 24X 20, 
Eastlake Style. 


INTENDING PurcHasers of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition és true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLAS? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a d strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal develo t, 
or unequal er of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the Arias have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The ATLAs is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio, This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


6422 WORCESTER, MASS. 


on 
School. If a teacher's watch aphege there is always 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to a 
time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs clean- 
ing or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
lowest BEALS & JONES, 

s8zz No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. 


New-England Journal 
We have procured 8 for those desiring 


to files of our Journal, two 
styles of very vat | Binders, which will hold o numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. ‘Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
82.353 in cloth and r sides, $1.00. Pi on 
each 2 which should be remitted with the — 
-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
Street, Boston, Mass. a 


N. 
TION, 


NEW-ENGLAND $¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— IN — 


New School Building, Albany, N. Y: 


JULY 10, 1876. 


The Legislature of New York has enacted that Industrial Drawing shall be one of the required branches of education 
in the public schools of the State. The Superintendent of Public Instruction has indicated by circular the features of the 
course to be pursued. As many Teachers have had no opportunity heretofore to qualify themselves to teach this branch. 
I propose to open at Albany, during the coming Summer vacation, an Institute where the desired instruction will be given, 
The session will begin July roth, and continue two weeks. Instruction will be given in the following subjects : 

1. Freehand Outline Drawing. 6. Plane Geometrical Drawing. - 

2. Dictation Drawing. 7. Perspective Drawing. 

3. Memory Drawing. 8. Model and Object Drawing. 

4. Elementary Principles of Original Design. 9. Shading, and its Place in Public Schools. 

5. Conventionalization and Botanical Analysis.| 10. How to Teach Drawing in Public Schools. 
An ample corps of teachers will be provided. The instruction will be given in classes, and these will be so arranged 
that each individual member may advance as rapidly as possible. During the evening sessions in the hall, lectures will be 
given by gentlémen competent to interest and instruct, in both Industrial and Fine Art. Having studied the Centennial 
Exhibition since the day it opened, I propose to give the class the benefit of that study in the form of familiar talks. 
Certificates of attendance and proficiency will be given at the close of thé session to those deemed worthy to réceive them. 


The Expenses per Student will be as follows: 


Tuition $15.00, including materials, payable in advance. Board, $4.50 to B yoy 4 per week. By the circular of the 
State Normal ‘School, we learn thut board in respectable families may be obtained at that rate. The sum total, therefore, 
for expense will be about $25.00, A sufficient number of boarding-places have already been engaged, and can be ob- 
tained by applying at the School before and after the session, Daily sessions from 9 A. M. to 12 M., from 2.00 to 5 P. M. 
Parties wlies to attend will please forwar ir name and as soon as convenient to 


BENJ. W. PUTNAM. 


P.O. Address, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


— 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 


Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8. A. POWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 
Ap article containing all the nutritious ies of the 
selected 


Guaranteed made from the 
qualed food for families, etc. Ask your for it. 

Send for circular, to above address. 58 az 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 1837. 
Superier Bells of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the bes tary 

ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 


arrante 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Ciaciunat. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillott 5, ) descriptive nam 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 3382, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


CENTENNIAL. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 


Corner of Forty-first and Oregon Streets, 


(SILVER MAPLE GROVE) 


WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLES P. and F. P. STEVENS, of Baltimore, 


Owners and Proprietors. 


‘1776. 1876. 


Terms $3.50 per day. 


Major W. W. LELAND, Manager. 


Private parlors and rooms es swite, etc. Special rates for Parties, 


management of Mr. CHarvas P. BARNARD. 

It is within four blocks of the main entrance of the Grand Centennial Exposition, the most desirable location of any 
Centennial Hotel. The entire house is surrounded by a magnificent grove of maple trees, of thirty years growth, making 
the Be_monr the coolest hotel in Philadelphia. 

The furniture and equipments of the entire establishment are of the most liberal character; and during the season a 
first-class orchestra will furnish music for the entertainment of the guests. 

Market Street line of city cars pass the door; the Chestnut and Walnut Street, Race and Vine Street cars pass within a 
block,— get out at corner of Forty-first Street and Lancaster Avenue. Passengers arriving at West Philadelphia Depot 
take the Market Street, Chestnut and Walnut, and Vine Street cars, in front of the Depot (going West),—15 minutes ride. 
Arriving at Pennsylvania Depot at Centennial Grounds, take cars of ‘‘ Market Street Ferries,” down Fortieth Street to 
Oregon Street,—5 minutes ride. Arriving at Depot Broad Street, take Thirteenth and Fifteenth Street cars and exchange 
at Market Street (going West). Centennial Transfer Coaches at all depots; fare 50 cents. 


$1 One Dollar Per Day $1 
FOR a SINGLE BED and ROOM, - 
At the “ELM AVENUE HOTEL,” 


51st Street and Elm Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


It is conducted on the European plan, and is within 150 yards of the Exhibition Buildings. 
A well-appointed RESTAURANT, with Bill of Fare at moderate rates. 
75d A. ROELOFS, Prop’r. 


NTENNIAL! FREE TICKETS 


Capacity, One Thousand guests ; 300 feet long by 140 feet wide; 3 Guin high; built and furnished by Baltimoreans, 
ssociations, &c. French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian spoken in the Hotel. All charges moderate, and accommodations first-class. Dining Department under the 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
OOMFORT and DURABILITY 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St. BOSTON. 52 


Andrew's Patent. 


Highly commended by Hundreds of LL. D.s,—D.D.s; 
M.D.s,—A.M.s,—Presidents and Professors of Cols, 
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—School Principals,— Attorneys,— Bankers,— Pub- 
lishers,—Merchants and Brain Workers generally. 


ESTABLISHED 18465. 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITU 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. as 


attention of School Committees, A 
and thoroughly tested through thirty years 
has 


test Purchasers 
ast can refer them to many places that have tried and condemned them. Send fer Catalogue and 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


RE Manufactory, 


[The above Engraving represents eight linestof Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
j Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been pertected 


experience. 
‘¢s ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 
of experience and given entire satisfaction in every instance. of ere coutioned the 


A. G. WHITCO 


SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 
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GDeachers’ Exchange. Representative Booksellers 
Bs STORE FOR SALE in Wisconsin. 


good business in Plattville; 3500 inhabitants; two NEW ENGLAND. 


lage public schools, and first Normal School in the State; | 

eedel by a flourishing ing community, and the EE. & SHEPARD, 

only book store in the place; capital invested about $4000 ; 41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 

stock in hand consists of books, stationery, wall paper, cur-| Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 

tains, fancy goods, music and musical instruments. Business | College Text-Books, 2nd Books in the various departments 
ys well; reason for selling, poor health. Address G. C. | of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 

Hien py, Plattville, Wisconsin. 768 __| furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 


(PEACHERS WANTED. —A man qualified for the alt grades, whe-are invited to call and examine. 33 
of a large English School “[“HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 


duates preferred. Address for ten days, giving personal 
iption, history, and experience, with references and blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
— SCHOOL COMMITTE ~ 


proposals, New-E: d Agents for the Publications of 
Box rors, Concord, N. Scribner, &Co., 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 


ANTED.— By a thoroughly educated French gentle- @ 


man, a om as Professor of the French and German will receive prompt attention. m 
as 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO, 


Languages ht those sixteen years in 
a ools in America wi ie greatest success. 
Bost furni hed Is a good disci For 32 Cornhill, Boston, 


further particulars address Prorgssor or LANGUAGES,” 
at the Office of this paper. 73d 

GENTLEMAN who has had two years’ experience intr 
A§ teaching Modern Languages, is am to an engage- | also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
ment for the coming school i references.| Send for our complete catalogue. 


. 
Address “Tuacunn,” office of N. E. Journal of Education, OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 74.¢ 

OR SALE OR RENT.—Glenwood Hall, West Brat- 381 Wash on RS 10 Bromfield St., 
Grstciaee boarding. school for boys; wil accommodate fifty | SUpply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
boarding pupils with the family of the Principal. Location | keep a large stock ngland 
admirable and surroundings delightful. A to Hrram | Agents for Books ¢ TLSON; KLE , Cincinnati. 
Orcutt, A.M., Tilden Seminary, W. Lebanon, N.H. 73 | Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


WANZED-A Schoolmaster, who contemplates leaving 


teaching te engage in business when favorable oppor- SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


tunity offers. Give name in full, state where taught, and N, N 6 Chapel S NEW 
address Buswwxss,”* Box 1283, Springfield, Mass. 72¢ HAVEN Come. of afl Kinds of Society 


R SALE.—A Boys Boarding School, the income of | Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled ; in prices, 
from 


ew-England Agents for AMERICAN EpucaTIonat Series 
published Taylor, & Co. 


which is irty to per cent of the price asked. | moderate. S imens of Pins of each Fraternity poe 
Address : hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
jalty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 

MR SALE.— The “ Home School” founded by the receive prompt attention. 45 


late L. Walker, A.M., is effered for sale on easy terms. 
First-class buildings and large pla d. For particulars you F. LUTHER, 
address Home Scuootr, F., this Ofhce. 66 tf MANUFACTURER OF 


CURE Fer BAD SPELLING. Price 10 cx. COLLES TERNITY BADGES, 


BURNS & CO., 33 Park Row, N.Y. 76a | an orders by mail prom ay attended 
| 


(CCOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


School - Book Publishers. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Worecester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton's Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 


R. W. PUTNAM 
113, 115 State Be, 


GEO. F. PHELPS, 4 
14 Bond St., New York. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies ; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene's New Grammars. 
Merit AT THE Vienna ExposiTIon oF 1873. 
OTT his was the highest prize given to any School books. Vo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvi.) : 
Catalogues re. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN. New-England 
ALTER H. FAUNCE,§ 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St, STON, 
142 Grand-St., 56 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Th n’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 


Particulars on page 7 of this paper. 
TEACH RG FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS. —Man- HISTORY OF THE S 
In want eachers apply at once to The it interest in our thrilling history makes this the 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF ED CATION, 16 Hawley | fastest collin book ever published. It comtaies a full ac- 
Street, Boston. No charge is made for furnishing public | count of the Grand Centennial Exhibition. 
schools with teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. Incomplete, and bem | 
—_— ~— ng circulated; see t ou buy contains 
OF EDUCATION | F/ and 925 PA GES. 
, swiey Street, Boston. S ior circulars and extra terms to ts. Address, 
For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. Nationar Pusiisninc Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (4) 75 d 


Helectic Hducational Series. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS ; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


McGuffey’s Readers and 8 9 Eclectic Series of Geographi Venable’s U. 8. History, 
Harvey's Readers and Speller, Eclectic System of Penmanship, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Harvey’s La Lessons, Eclectic Classical Series, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Duffet’s French Method, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Andrews’s Constitution of U.8., Norton’s Physics, 
Ray’s Hi her Mathematics, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Brown’s Physiology, 
White's ed School Arithmetics, Payne’s School Supervision, Thalheimer’s Histories, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Schuyler’s Trigonometry, Schuyler’s Logic. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED. 


Tha prices quoted Recurar Reta Price. Inrropvcrion Pryce—For first introduction into schools 
where not already in use. EEE. Excuance Paice (one-half retail pri: For first i i i 


icon on ee ee bode a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 
SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY : With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. By 
A Scuuvier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University ; author of Complete Algebra, etc. 12mo, cloth, 372 pp. $1.50. 


Retail Price. Introducti: 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra (Key $1.25) - - - - - 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, - - - - - - - 1,50 1.13 
Sechayler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, 1.50 1.13 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE: Select Readings to accompany the author's French 
Method. By F. Durrst, Professor of Languages; member of the Association Polytechnique, Paris. 
_.__The selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader, and also of introducing him to rench 
and poetry; of acquainting him with its beauties, and with those delicate 
whic wae Ge oe par ow biographical sketches and4ists of the best works of each author 


OUFFET’S FRENCH COURSE. 


Introduction. E. 


Retail. 
Duffet's French Method, Partl,- - - - . - 
Key to Daffet’s French Method, I.andiL, - - - 
French Literature, - - - - - 1.00 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS.. 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne's Chapters on School Supervision have 
been Published separately, for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendents. Send for descriptive circular 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wew-England Agent, CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementa: rammar) ; 

Hutchison’s 


ABRAM BROWN, A T. T. BAILEY, A 
56 Madison St,’ Chfeago. Cornhill, Boson. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


Fehool- Fook Publishers. 


BUTLER & CO., 
y PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 


| Coppee’s Logic and Khetoric. 


Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. BE. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
° PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of Pegetelegios; 
Sanford’s cal Ari etics ; 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary ic; 


Lincoln-Phelps Scientific 

Lippincott’s Gnsettoer CA the World ; 

Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 
&c., Cy &c. 


GP Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. LIPPINOOTT & Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


56 az 
& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


| EE 
ginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronounc 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n ; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School bu 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, blic Readings ; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
The Oris" Dantonian Rapid Writing 
e "1 Dunto ystem o 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; F 
Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
The 1 Parts I, and Il 
oo) 
Railroad Engineers ; 


Vose Manual for FY 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCo Ancient City ; or, Institutions of 
Greece a 
Andrew 


Rome. 
Miss #’ Seven Little Sisters, 5622 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Dra 


(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s “Ee Che > date) 
verything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology; 


Science Primers; 
History Primers ; 
eves = her Arithmetic ; 
ornell’s ys Geography ; 
Warkness’s Latin Seria. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call w 
address WM. HENSHAW, — 
or J. S HAYES, 


52 22 Haw.ey Stkxxet, BOSTON. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
°F Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols): 75c. to 814, 
The EI! t Sci es (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 

True Order 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto's, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 
Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 65 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

Publish 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Beok Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 2 


8% Cornhill, Boston. 


L., PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47. Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. SS - 
SG CRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 

8 on’s Read 


For i and 1 
or of introduction, cal] upon or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
prade. 758 Broadway, NEW YORE, 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System ef Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 


MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 
For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO. 
6 738 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
: Publish 
|__| Hill’s Geometries. 
Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 
ates 
23 
a 
| 
; Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
; For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
by liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
qi 
4 
q 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
| Tenney’s logics, 
| Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Williams & Seuthe 
Penmanship, 
h And many other School Books. 
: Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Gray's Botantes ; & 
q For New-England States address . 


